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Editorial Comment 
qeacHERs Moxy 


x 
OO mariou's we 


You Are Cordially Invited 


This magazine should help you do better the 
things you are going to have to do anyway. 

Many of you must discuss federal aid to edu- 
cation. (See Page 173.) Some of you are work- 
ing at recruiting more and better teachers. (See 
Page 186.) Some of you had to tell a Christmas 
story, and found one handy, and so on. All of us 
have a job to do in improving education; in each 
issue you find articles to start some thinking on 
why we do or don’t do, some things in our public 
schools. 

Where do the articles come from? In the De- 
cember issue, seven were requested by the Editor, 
and twelve came to his desk by the initiative of the 
author. 

The Editor may have an idea (?!!!) which he 
requests developed by the person he thinks knows 
most about it. The Editor rambles, and hearing a 
speech he thinks may be of interest to the brothers, 
asks for the manuscript. (Like that of Brother 
Russell in this issue—he was talking to his alumni 
at Atlantic City.) But the thing that makes THE 
Pui DELTA KAPPAN a good magazine is the fact 
that it is made by a lot of the people whose maga- 
zine it is. 

Some of that effort is done cooperatively. Thus 
we have features developed by the national com- 
mittees of the fraternity. But more is done indi- 
vidually, by men pledged to research, service, and 
leadership. Better than the Editor, you know what 
you are doing. Because you have something to 
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share, in comes the manuscript. We hope more of 
you will send in manuscripts. You are cordially 
invited to do so. 

The manuscript you send will be carefully read. 
Every manuscript is considered in relation to other 
manuscripts and editorial plans. We have to re- 
turn many manuscripts we would like to print. 
We think the magazine must be getting better, 
because all the time we have more manuscripts 
left over we would like to print. But we know 
that the more manuscripts made available to the 
Editor, the more nearly can be made the selec- 
tion best realizing the purposes of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa. You are cordially invited to share in the proc- 
ess. You are cordially invited to send a manuscript 
for consideration for THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN. 


A Responsibility With the Right 

We wrote last month of a vested interest which 
the teacher has in his job. 

Every right carries with it a responsibility. The 
vested right of the teacher in his job carries with it 
responsibility. In stable times, that responsibility 
would be satisfied by diligence and faithfulness in 
teaching. This time of technological change in- 
creases that responsibility. In view of the vested 
interest of the teacher in his job, he now has a re- 
sponsibility to teach the new things called for by 
the times. 

There are only a few teachers in the small high 
school, for example. When it is time to teach auto- 
mobile driving, it may be the hygiene teacher who 
must qualify himself for the mew course. The 
teacher of science and the teacher of social studies 
must qualify themselves to teach of the airplane 
and its effects, or the problems of nuclear energy. 
If the teacher has a vested right in his job, it is his 
responsibility to make that right profitable to the 
children. As in the case of other technological un- 
employment problems, society too has a responsi- 
bility, met in this case by the school district bear- 
ing the cost of the summer school courses which 
may equip the teacher for his new work, or setting 
a salary taking its costs into account. But the teach- 
er carrying a right carries also a responsibility. 
Cooperation in curriculum revision is part of that 
responsibility. 














Next Stop—Plymouth Rock! 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


HERE are a lot of things that we had never 

heard of a short ten years ago. We knew noth- 
ing of Buchenwald and Belsen; we had little 
understanding of the Gestapo. If we had wished 
to find an example of savage ferocity; if we had 
sought to find a time when the Devil stalked the 
earth, we should have had to go back to Attila or 
Tamerlane, or possibly to fiction as Paradise Lost 
or Faust. Now we know that school children of 
the future, thousands of years from now, will 
look on the years 1940-1945, as the time when 
man struck bottom; when organized, conscious, 
intentional immorality reached its height; when 
mass murder, scientific extermination and sterili- 
zation, cunning cruelty—all became instruments 
of national policy. Rome led some captives down 
the streets; slaves were chained to cars of galleys; 
we read in the Bible of the years of captivity of 
the Israelites. But all pale to insignificance, com- 
pared to what you and I have seen and lived 
through. 

Of the times of the French Revolution Dickens 
said: “It was the best of times; it was the worst 
of times.” Possibly up to that time, but not since!! 

For these years have marked a period of most 
extraordinary change and advance. In 1942 we 
knew nothing of radar. Many of us flew by 
plane; but we knew nothing of the B-29’s and the 
B-17’s and the countless technical inventions that 
the war stimulated and developed. We had heard 
our theorists and planners talk of production at 
the limit, and what full use of our brains and 
brawn might mean in establishing an economy of 
plenty; but we never dreamed the height of ma- 
terial production that our country actually attained. 

Nor had many of us heard of U-253, nuclear 
physics or the Atom Bomb. 

Certainly we are different from what we were 
even five years ago. I remember how the Frontier 
Thinkers used to tell us that we lived in a chang- 
ing world. I recall how at the A.A.S.A. in Min- 
neapolis in the early '30’s, Howard Scott told 
about Technocracy and the Economy of Plenty into 


* William F. Russell is Dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


which we were about to enter. Over and over in 
the decade following we were told that we must 
get ready to direct education to a new end; that 
the world was changing; and that we had to ad- 
just. 

I do not know how many of us were convinced 
—certainly not 100 per cent. I remember my own 
ideas. Surely the world was changing; surely we 
were moving from an agrarian society into an 
industrialized one; certainly we were turning a 
corner of history; but what I could not bring my- 
self to believe was that this was a phenomenon 
of the 1930's. I rather agreed with Professor Gay 
of Harvard who held that the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was not an affair that took place shortly be- 
fore and after 1800, but rather a movement that 
had started long ago, as man made discoveries 
and gained new control over nature, had pro- 
foundly affected social life around the beginning 
of the 19th century and had continued during the 
19th and 20th centuries with widening influence 
and increasing power. Recent social trends and 
modern economic changes were only the modern 
version of what had happened with the invention 
of the steam engine and the power loom. 

Of course, the big difference between then and 
now is that now we do not have the slightest doubt 
that we are entering a new world. As Gilbert 
wrote, “There is no possible shadow of doubt, 
no possible doubt whatever.” 

We listened to a lecture the other night given 
by a man who has had intimate connection with 
the development of the Atom Bomb. He has had 
long experience with radium; and is a major fac- 
tor in the supply of uranium. His exposition of 
the subject was little short of fantastic. I shall not 
quote him. I shall merely give the impression he 
made upon me. 
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_ NEXT STOP—PLYMOUTH ROCK! 


ATOMIC ENERGY CAN BRING PLENTY 


He began with a statement from a Russian 
scientist who had stated that to talk of atomic 
energy in terms of the atom bomb was the same 
as to talk of electricity in terms of the electric chair. 
Our lecturer went on to say that atomic energy 
for commercial purposes was an accomplished 
fact; that one pile had been operating steadily for 
over three years under complete control; that costs 
of heat and light and power, already quite low, 
would in a short time be so low as to make the 
costs of power from this source so low as to be 
negligible; that sources of this power now avail- 
able were greater than the total oil reserve of the 
United States. His predictions went beyond the 
bounds of belief. Power, light and heat would be 
about as cheap as water, sunlight and air; goods 
would be available in unlimited quantity at prices 
so low as to make them available to all. Experi- 
ments in relation to plant growth, as to size and 
speed, indicate that a revolution is coming in world 
agriculture and world nutrition. Experiments as to 
animal growth indicate the possibility of vastly 
increased supplies of meat and animal products. 
Experiments as to health indicate less disease, 
longer life, and habitation of presently unfavor- 
able sections of the globe. Deserts could be made 
to blossom like the rose, arctic climes made habit- 
able, weather and climate put under control. 

I do not say that I believe all this; I do not 
vouch for the accuracy of either the facts or the 
surmises; but discount it 50 per cent or 90 per cent 
or more, and you still have to admit that we are 
going into a very changed world. 

If I had predicted twenty-one years ago what 
we now have achieved, no one would have be- 
lieved me—so great are the changes that we have 
already experienced. 


THE Last TimE—Now! 


There is good reason to believe that children 
in school one hundred years from now, in their 
study of recent world history—the period of the 
Great Wars from 1914-1945, and the formation 
of the peace from 1946 to 1950, shall I say—will 
learn that 

(1) The last time that people were cold all 
through the winter was in the years 1946-49 when 
the French huddled in their houses swathed in 
blankets and the British, on account of some win- 
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ter storms had to cut down their use of coal, black- 
out the cities, and nearly bring industry at a stand- 
still; 

(2) The last time people were hungry, and 
some died for want of food was in the winters 
of 1946-49, At that time back in the 20th cen- 
tury, not only were grains small and slow grow- 
ing, animals small and slow growing, but transpor- 
tation was so poor and boats so few and so slow, 
and money so important, that what food there 
was was piled up in one place and scarce in an- 
other; 

(3) The last time people were badly housed 
was back in the years 1946-1949 and some years 
thereafter. Building was slow and expensive. The 
materials had not been discovered and produced 
in great quantity. 

(4) Back in those medieval, ante-atomic-en- 
ergy days, production was low; too many people 
were ill too long; death rates were needlessly high; 
too much energy and what they then termed 
“‘money’’ went to hospitals, medicines and the like. 

PILGRIMS IN THE MAYFLOWER 


I sometimes wonder what went on in the minds 
of the Pilgrims during their voyage on the little 
Mayflower as she crossed the stormy Atlantic. I 
know that they thought that they were going some- 
where slightly north of Virginia. They wound up 
on Cape Cod. I know that they had only the most 
sketchy idea of what kind of world they were 
going into. They knew that other efforts at per- 
manent settlement had failed, although one in 
Virginia was apparently succeeding. They adopted 
the Mayflower Compact and set up a form of gov- 
ernment and social control. They did buy corn 
from the Indians. They did girdle the trees, and 
put a fish in with the grains of corn, adopting 
the Indian method of agriculture. 

I assume that the Pilgrim Fathers, during their 
long voyage, gave a lot of thought to what they 
should do when they arrived. What kind of a 
shore would it be? Would there be a Plymouth 
Rock on which to alight? What kind of tempo- 
rary housing could they erect? Where would they 
find food? Would there be hostile Indians? Were 
there any thieves or unreliable people in their com- 
pany? Were there any loafers or shirkers? If so, 
what to do about them? 

Obviously they would have to consider the fol- 
lowing questions: 
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(1) Could they make any guesses or predic- 
tions as to what kind of a country they were going 
into? What did other explorers find? Had other 
settlers anything to report? It is a pity that dead 
men tell no tales. There was little in their past 
experience bearing upon conditions likely to be 
encountered in the New World. 

(2) Was there anything in their present 
knowledge or past experience that would be likely 
to be valuable in this New World? Were there any 
lessons that man had learned that seem to have 
universal application? Were there any rules of 
conduct or methods of work or plans of social or- 
ganization that were likely to have universal appli- 
cation, and hence were just as likely to be useful 
and applicable in the New World as in the Old? 

(3) Was there such a thing as adjustability or 
adaptability, making people sensitive to new con- 
ditions and willing to change, as contrasted with 
stubbornness and tenacity and inflexibility? The 
Pilgrims were a selected group; the very fact that 
they were on the Mayflower indicated that they 
were people who did not stay put. I don’t suppose 
that anyone of the band suggested a course of ex- 
tension lectures on education for adaptability. At 
any rate, if possible, it might have been important. 


WE Too ARE PILGRIMS 


Now we in the United States—and indeed all 
the peoples of the world—are now sailing the seas 
upon a vast ship—a new Mayflower; and we don’t 
know very clearly what kind of new country we 
shall find when we step off Plymouth Rock. It is 
obvious that the new land will be strange. If the 
relatively small changes from 1750 to 1850 caused 
such profound repercussions on all aspects of life; 
if the great convulsions of our lifetimes, World 
Wars I and II, Communism and the modifications 
of private enterprise have come, as some people 
think, from the discovery and widespread use or 
application of electric power, machine tools, pre- 
cise measuring instruments and _ technology— 
what may we expect in the Atomic-Energy, Cos- 
mic-Ray World which awaits us when our ship 
reaches the stern and rockbound shore? 

We must be able to get along in this new 
world or else we shall perish. If our people cannot 
be brought to adjust themselves to the Atomic 
Age, if of their own good sense and will they 
cannot modify their habits of life and their insti- 


tutions to meet new demands, then some new Hit- 
ler or Attila or Napoleon will take hold and force 
them to make the necessary adjustments. Our chil- 
dren may find themselves with every comfort and 
luxury. They may be warm and clothed and fed 
and amused, but with their liberty gone. Like hogs 
in a pen they may grunt amiably at the hand that 
feeds them. Like old dogs, they may lick their 
chains. Once again it is a race between education 
and destruction. My prayer is that we companies 
of scholars, may find the answer, or the glint of 
an answer, in time. 

For we in education must teach our children 
now; and we must have in mind, as our goal, what 
these children will need to know and what kind 
of citizens they must need to be, twenty-five years 
from now. A quarter century is not too long for 
teachers to look ahead. 

So we teachers, passengers on this new May- 
flower, must right now begin to teach our fellow 
passengers to live their life in the New World, 
both new and unknown. 


Our New Wor_p—LIKE WHAT? 


We ask the first question: What guesses can we 
make about the New World? What trends from 
the past can we project into the future, to give us 
a hint about what the new world will be like? 

We have had certain experiences in our own 
lifetime, and we have some knowledge of the past, 
that can guide us in planning education for the 
future, even for the Atomic Age. Our memories 
serve as guide to personal conduct. If something 
comes up that resembles something in the past, 
our memory of what we did then, and the results, 
help us to meet the new situation. Nations also 
have memories. These we call History. 


WE CAN LEARN FROM HISTORY 


History has a way of repeating itself. This re 
petitive aspect of history is sometimes quite ap- 
parent if one compares two historical periods. 
Thus it is apparent that there are some extraordi- 
nary parallels between the Congress of Vienna and 
the still on-going peace negotiations following 
World War II; the Big Four, the fear of Russia, 
the cutting off of Poland on the East with com- 
pensatory territory to Prussia in the West, the 
mediatory role of France, just as much under 
Talleyrand as under Bidault. It was only the Tsaf 
of Russia that accompanied his troops into Paris, 
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while Napoleon languished at Elba; the other 
powers remained at a respectful distance without 
public display of vengeance. 

There is a parallel between Napoleon and Hit- 
ler, and those who seek to build up such a com- 
parison can list a great many incidents and traits 
in common in the history of these two conquerors 
and dictators. There is also an extraordinary paral- 
lel between the role of Britain in the Napoleonic 
Wars and in World War II: two little and too 
late, solitary resistance to the conqueror, sea 
power versus land armies, attack on the so-called 
soft-belly, in Portugal and in Africa. Viewed by 
hindsight, it is a wonder that at our meeting in 
San Francisco one of us might not have predicted 
the course of World War II; by a study of William 
Pitt, Nelson, and the Duke of Wellington. It is 
hard to see Eisenhower-Montgomery as Welling- 
ton; and even harder to see Byrnes, Bevin, Molo- 
tov and Bidault in the guise of Nesselrode, Castle- 
reagh, Metternich, and Talleyrand. But aside 
from costume and manners, particularly manners 
of speech, they are very much alike. 

Now we have at hand, ready for our use if we 
desire, a possible parallel, which we can study, 
of the pattern of adjustment to profound social 
change, resulting from the discovery and applica- 
tion to life of new controls over nature. I refer to 
the way in which France and Britain reacted to the 
great flood of new ideas and new processes, dis- 
coveries and inventions which, starting in the time 
of Shakespeare, came at a rapid rate in the latter 
half of the 18th century and the first half of 
the 19th. 

Bacon, Locke, Newton and a host of followers 
in science, philosophy and political economy were 
bringing new ideas and new control over nature 
in the British Isles. Following them, on the con- 
tinent, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists, followed by Rousseau and the 
leaders of the Revolution gave impetus to a simi- 
lar movement in France and in other countries on 
the Continent. Man need no longer bottle up his 
hopes. No more need to be bound to the soil and 
small-time village handicrafts. A new day was 
dawning. By his own brains, his own inventive- 
ness, by application of his reason, man could lift 
himself out of the bonds of slavery, out of the 
society of feudalism. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 


In France the ideas spread like wildfire. Clubs 
were formed to discuss the ideas. Every bookstore 
became a reading room. Pamphlets were spread 
about in huge volume. Academies—treally local 
committees for the encouragement of learning, 
discovery, and invention—gave publicity to man’s 
hopes and possible means of realizing these hopes. 
In my library I have some minutes of local govern- 
ing bodies which read very like the ideas of the 
New Deal in 1933. 

The French resolved to act, and act they did. 
Starting with the most moderate ideas, loyal to 
their King, with the mildest of suggestions for 
reform, as revealed by the Cahiers of 1789, bit by 
bit they became resolved to leave no stone un- 
turned, and to adjust once and for all to the new 
world of discovery and invention, with liberty, 
equality and international peace, which was what 
fraternity meant. Whatever offended the reason, 
they were ready to abolish. They killed the King 
and the Royal Family; they adopted constitution 
after constitution; they reformed the calendar, the 
weights and measures, the monetary system, the 
laws, the courts, the school system; they re-dis- 
tricted France. They threw out the Church, sold 
its properties, and even invented a new religion. 
They dressed up some actresses and actors, and 
put on new public religious ceremonies to mark 
the adjustment of an enlightened people to the 
world without superstition. I assume, however, 
that they still shied away from black cats, and 
refused to walk beneath ladders on the way to the 
ceremonies. The Place de la Concorde resounded 
with the rumble of the tumbrils carrying French 





The answer to what to teach must be found by examining 
the child first rather than by examining the literature. 

I asked a psychologist the other day what would probably 
happen to an individual if every two weeks we dropped him 
into a situation which had nothing in common with his past 
life. My friend felt that such an experiment would almost cer- 
tainly drive the individual to some sort of abnormal behavior, 
if not to actual insanity. He cited experiments with mice, in 
which they were driven insane by just this process. He also 
mentioned the behavior of men in the army where life was 
often without pattern or direction. The commonest kind of 
reaction was a withdrawal from personal responsibility. In- 
dividuals maintained their sanity by developing an apathy 
toward their experiences —C. R. Carlson, to the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, November 26, 1948. 
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people of importance and the repeated clank of 
the guillotine echoed against the walls. In many 
a small village of France today there still stand 
the remains of cells for the Revolutionary con- 
demned; and guides will point out where the guil- 
lotine once stood. Soon revenge and bloodshed 
gave way to Napoleon, the Hitler of his day; and 
the ideas of the enlightenment went on to further 
accomplishment in part, by means of a despotism 
of the first order. France tried to reform every- 
thing at once; and then broke in two; lost her 
liberties, her manpower, and much of her hope. 


THE REVOLUTION IN BRITAIN 


At the same time, Britain, caught in a similar 
crisis, went ahead in a slow, stupid, oftentimes 
cruel, and unenlightened manner. The govern- 
mental revolution had taken place a century 
earlier; and along with it certain social reforms, 
including the Leveller Movement, had already 
ironed out to a small degree, some of the most 
blatant social tyranny. John Wesley was spear- 
heading a drive for moral reform. Ireland con- 
stantly afforded at least one example of a place 
where conditions of life were worse. England 
muddled through, with widespread suffering, but 
after defeating Napoleon and establishing the 
basis for a century of peace following the Congress 
of Vienna, laid the basis for the reforms of Sir 
Robert Peel and others which have culminated in 
the widespread social reform supported today alike 
by conservative and labor. 

I used to think that the difference between Brit- 
ain and France was the difference between the 
quick and deliberate approach. France moved fast. 
England moved slowly. The lesson to be learned 
had to do with the tempo of adjustment to social 
change. Thus the idea—the lesson—would be to 
take your time, move gently, approach the prob- 
lem with deliberation. 


ONE CHANGE AT A TIME, IF POSSIBLE 


But I now see that this interpretation is false. It 
is not a matter so much of tempo, as of extent. 
France tried to change everything at once, not 
only new government, but new finances, weights, 
measures, laws, amusements, education and re- 
ligion. Britain, on the other hand, took first re- 
ligion, then government, then industrial practices, 
then social reforms. While change was in process 
in certain aspects of life, there were others that 
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remained exactly the same; and one change at a 
time they could adjust to, make effective and per- 
manent. 

Now there is one thing about this Atomic Age 
that seems to me quite plain. There is going to be 
no gradual, bit-by-bit accumulation of change. It 
seems to me to be more likely that change will 
come with extraordinary rapidity and be wide- 
spread in extent—something like jumping from 
William the Conqueror to Truman within a single 
generation. The temptation will be to follow the 
French pattern and change everything at once. But 
the lesson of History is that the more of the old 
we can hold, the better; and the more narrowly 
we confine the areas of change, the better. Only 
in this way can we hold the stability needed to 
give us time to adjust. 

Now there will be one old thing in the Atomic 
Age—MAN. There is one prediction we can 
make. The people who will live in the Atomic 
Age will be people like us, with similar bodies, 
minds, instincts. 

What are some of the tried and tested features 
of our experience as human beings that may well 
carry over into the Atomic Age; and which we in 
education, on that account, may very well continue 
to stress? 


Jesus Curist WAs Like No OTHER MAN 


Well, one of them is certainly religion. I re- 
member at the dinner when I was inaugurated as 
Dean, now a score of years ago, that Mr. Cham- 
bers, Vice-Chairman of our Board, (he was an old 
man; in fact, as a boy he had served as a page in 
the Confederate Legislature in Montgomery) in 
introducing me made the remark: “The trouble 
about youth is that it doesn’t come late enough in 
life.” Well, the trouble about age is that it doesn’t 
come early enough. I used to be young, but now I 
am getting to be an old man; and now for thirty 
years I have been the executive of substantial edu- 
cational organizations. In the course of this ex- 
perience I have come to know intimately hun- 
dreds, yes, a few thousands of people; I have fol- 
lowed their careers, have entered into personal 
decisions, have known the intimate details of daily 
life, that in former times I suppose was the privi- 
lege, or perhaps better the burden, of doctor of 
cleric. The older I get, the more I see, the more 
personal histories I see unfold, the more tragedies 















I weep over, the more convinced I am of man’s 
personal helplessness, of the inability of reason 
alone to serve as a guide of life; the more certain 
I am that the Bible records the real words of God, 
and that without God’s help and without prayer 
and Divine worship and an effort to attune one’s 
life with God, man is helpless and his efforts are 
vain. In the company of scholars with which I 
have been associated, even in this comparatively 
simple semi-agrarian—semi-industrial age, I have 
seen too many ‘‘drunks,” too many immoral men 
and women, too many self-deceivers, too many 
floundering and uncertain as to why we live and 
what we are on earth for. 

I think the one sure and sound conclusion from 
history is that Jesus Christ was like no other man, 
taught as no other man did, and laid down princi- 
ples of conduct just as good for River Rouge or 
the Manhattan Project as for the simple agrarian 
culture of Palestine in the Roman days. 

If those of us on this new Mayflower are pa- 
gans; if we think our reason or our judgment to 
be self-sufficient; if we live our lives for our own 
pleasure, then God help us in the Atomic Age! 


LEISURE Is DANGEROUS 


Another thing that I think that we have learned 
from our past is that leisure is a very dangerous 
thing for human beings without interests or edu- 
cation. It has been our experience, throughout the 
ages, that when ignorant people suddenly strike 
it rich and have time on their hands, then the sit- 
uation of Leadville, or the Klondike, or the Carpet 
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Bag Legislature of the South is the result. To be 
idle, to have leisure without money is bad enough. 
From vapid, inactive dissatisfied people, and par- 
ticularly youth, came the power of Hitler. Couple 
this idleness with plenty and you have the situa- 
tion that we saw around the airplane factories and 
shipyards during the war. My guess is that the 
first effects of the Atomic Age will be cheap and 
widespread power and heat; not only causing un- 
employment to miners and workers in the oil 
fields, but vastly stimulating automatic production 
and widespread distribution of goods. Fewer hours 
of work per unit of finished product. Hence, fewer 
employed or for less time. Hence, greater leisure. 
Hence, greater unemployment of youth. 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE Is NEEDED— 
AND LACKING 


I do not need to spell out further details of this 
idea. Education for the Atomic Age, whatever else 
it may include, certainly demands (1) religion 
and (2) keenness, eagerness, a thrill to use the 
idle hour or day or week on something different 
from what the Boardwalk of Atlantic City affords. 
Our people will be better adjusted to the Atomic 
Age when they have something better than alco- 
hol, gambling, pin ball, and auctions—not to 
mention other and worse types of degeneracy and 
vice—as occupation for their leisure time. 

The supreme preparation for leisure time is a 
liberal education. The man who can live in the 
world of the spirit or the world of the mind is 
well prepared for the New World; but next in 








I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. 
Famous educators plan new systems of pedo- 
gogy, but it is the unknown teacher who 
delivers and guides the young. He lives in 
obscurity and contends with hardship. He 
keeps the watch along the borders of dark- 
ness and makes the attack on the trenches 
of ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily 
duty he strives to conquer the evil powers 
which are the enemies of youth. He awakens 
sleeping spirits. He quickens the indolent, 





The Unknown Teacher 





encourages the eager, and steadies the un- 
stable. He communicates his own joy in 
learning and shares with boys and girls the 
best treasures of his mind. He lights many 
candles which, in later years, will shine back 
to cheer him. This is his reward. Knowledge 
may be gained from books; but the love of 
knowledge is transmitted only by personal 
contact. No one has deserved better of the 
Republic than the unknown teacher. 
—HENRY VAN DYKE 
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order I would rank pleasure in music and paint- 
ing, sculpture and the dance, the theatre, opera; 
and after that the vast array of sports and hobbies 
and recreation that make men strong and happy. 
These are important goals for education. We lack 
their fulfillment today. Particularly in the Atomic 
Age we shall ‘need them, and I count no efforts 
toward their achievement as time lost in the edu- 
cational preparation that we must make for the 
New World. 


LEARN ADAPTABILITY! 


There is another aspect of education for the 
Atomic Age upon which we can start at once; and 
that is education designed to promote flexibility 
and adaptability. 

The world has had much experience with edu- 
cation for conformity. This was the method of 
teaching universally in use in the long-lived so- 
cieties that secured their longevity by resistance to 
change, by bringing up each oncoming generation 
in the exact pattern of previous generations and 
refusing to permit variation of any kind. This was 
the education of certain primitive tribes. This was 
the education of old China and Egypt. This was 
the education described in the books of rules in 
the Old Testament. Children learned the rules 
without question, and school, family, church and 
society enforced conformity. This is a method of 
education that everybody knows about, and most 
older people rather favor it for the young. 

The methods of education that make for flexi- 
bility and adaptability are not so well understood; 
and this for two reasons. First, adaptability is a 
characteristic that is found naturally, without 
much teaching, in exceptionally bright people. 
The questions on the Intelligence Tests that dis- 
tinguish high I.Q.’s from low, frequently have to 
do with the application to a new problem of a 
principle previously associated with other prob- 
lems; with the ability to recognize in a new form 
a situation to which something learned elsewhere 
in another connection may apply. 

This being the case, a society that wants to 
develop adaptability in some of its population, is 
tempted to try to find people who are already flex- 
ible and adaptable, rather than to train them. If 
part of the population, by natural ability already 
has the trait, then you do not need to educate for 
it; you merely need to find where this ability is 


and pick these individuals out. Then give these 
exceptional individuals opportunity. 

I have always doubted the statement that the 
leaders of England were trained on the play fields 
of Eton and Harrow. I think it more reasonable 
to suppose that the English system selected nat- 
ural leaders and then let them play at these select 
schools. Germany, whose education for most peo- 
ple was similar to the ancient Chinese, who turned 
out of its schools citizens able, ready and willing 
to obey, nevertheless in its selection of the few for 
secondary school and the very few for university 
training, gave the able and flexible a chance to 
develop these characteristics. 

Secondly, by what process I do not know, the 
fact that selected students in selected schools and 
universities in later life sometimes exhibited 
adaptability and flexibility made certain professors 
and educational theorists think that it was the 
teaching of ancient languages or old literatures or 
formal mathematics under hard pedagogy that 
really produced this flexibility, being unaware that 
it was mostly selection. They reasoned that the 
mind was like a muscle; that the harder you 
worked it, the more powerful it became; and hence, 
the doctrine of formal discipline. Parallel with 
this doctrine was the notion that the way to train 
a leader was to make him a follower; and if you 
would only drill, drill, drill, punish, beat, force 
to conform,—then the end product was ability to 
manage, to inspire, to lead even into new and 
strange fields. This attitude to method is deeply 
ingrained in American consciousness, and indeed 
in the ideas of people all over the world. 

Now we know that these ideas are nonsense. 
Careful and repeated researches show how little 
general ability is transferred from specific learn- 
ings; how much more safe it is to rely upon spe- 
cific teaching directed to the purpose that is held 
to be desirable. We have found out that the way 
to teach a person to lead is to give him experience 
in leading, not following. The way to improve 
habits of thought is to give the pupil opportunity 
to think, not to retrace thoughts that are dead. We, 
the researchers in education, by the application of 
as scientific and careful experimentation as we 
know, have developed methods of teaching, calcu- 
lated to develop habits of thought and to develop 
flexibility and adaptability. 

We know that the American Army, when it 
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wants to train officers, after putting many through 
four years of discipline at West Point, then sends 
them to special schools where discipline is forgot- 
ten, and where practical problem-solving tech- 
niques are used. The Officers Training School at 
Fort Benning used the methods of a progressive 
school. We know that the Germans in the training 
of the parachutists, adopted novel teaching tech- 
niques, putting the student up against one new 
situation after another and letting him scramble 
out. If any of you have seen James Cagney’s film, 
13 Rue Madeleine, you can get a hint of how the 
Americans trained their secret agents, who had to 
be prepared to do their work under unforeseeable 
conditions. 


PREPARATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


There is a technique of teaching for conformity 
and a technique of teaching for adaptability, and 
the Pilgrims would have been wise to have put 
on a short course on the latter during their voyage. 
We new Pilgrims can well afford to put major ef- 
forts in a similar direction as part of our prepara- 
tion for the Atomic Age, because almost every- 
body will have to be sensitive to change. 

Part of our trouble, however, is that we are 
going to have a hard time getting public support 
for our idea. Too many of our people still believe 
in formal discipline and in the value, even for 
adaptability, of old methods of teaching. Let us 
try together a little experiment. I want you to pick 
out and hold in mind ten persons. Take two of 
the last five Presidents of the United States—any 
two. Now select two prominent newspaper col- 
umnists, like Dorothy Thompson or Paul Mallon. 
Take two distinguished college professors, but not 
in the field of education. Now take two prominent 
college presidents, of the kind that do not come 
to the meetings of the A.A.S.A. Take two dis- 
tinguished citizens, bank presidents and the like. 
Now hold them in mind. What is their attitude 
on the use of insulin and penicillin? All likely to 
be in favor. What is their attitude on travel by 
plane? All likely to use the plane. What is their 
attitude on the need of free enterprise, initiative 
and the like? All in the best American tradition. 
What is their attitude on methods of teaching, 
discipline, life of the school? All in the vein of 
Quintilian, Sturm, and Ezekiel Cheever! 

We in education have known the facts of educa- 
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tion for fifty years. Many of us have devoted our 
lives to their correction and improvement. We 
have given essentially the same facts repeatedly. 
But the American people do not know. This is 
the most critical and most difficult problem that 
has ever faced educators. 

We are on the Mayflower. The next stop is Ply- 
mouth Rock. Ahead of us lies an unknown land. 
Our society is going to change, profoundly, 
quickly. Some of these changes will have severe 
consequences, 

Let us use all our effort and all our influence to 
confine these changes to as limited a part of life 
as possible, following the British rather than the 
French pattern. Then intensify our educational 
efforts in the places where we feel we are on sure 
ground. Carry into the new world the Christian 
religion. Speed all efforts to equip man to use with 
profit and pleasure his leisure time. In all our 
work, apply what we know of modern research 
to the problem of education for adaptability, for 
flexibility, not merely selecting the rare few whom 
God endowed with this quality, but make the ef- 
fort to extend some of this quality to all. This we 
cannot do in the face of public opposition, so we 
need public understanding. 


It TAKES BRAINS AND TRAINING TO TEACH 
For THE ATOMIC AGE 


There is a great and deplorable lag between 
what the experts know and what the public under- 
stands. Just as serious as meagre schools, and as 
poor and underpaid teachers, is the failure of the 
public to understand what kind of education we 
need, why a master teacher is needed, and why new 
methods are needed to help us get ready for a 
new day. Basic to the widespread adoption of a 
program of teaching for adaptability is a pub- 
licity program designed to convince our people 
that the old ideas of formal discipline and faculty 
psychology are as out of date as the theory that 
the world is flat. 

We would have more teachers, and better 
trained teachers and better paid teachers, if the 
public knew that educational scientists had made 
important discoveries, that professional educators 
know their business and should be followed, and 
that it takes training and brains to teach for the 
Atom Age. We must bring the public along. 











A Story of Social Interpretation and 





The Teaching of Social Issues 


HIS is a story about Joe Melvin, a social-studies 

teacher who thought that high school pupils 
should be taught about Communism. He had 
heard other teachers in his field who had gotten 
into trouble doing just that thing, and he knew 
some who were intimidated, and among small 
groups of their friends said what they thought 
about ‘“‘vested interests.’’ But Joe had a different 
idea because he had some vested interests himself. 
He owned a part of a car and a part of a house, 
and he appreciated the arrangement that enabled 
him to use them while he gradually owned more 
of them. 

This is just background, but Joe was different 
in another respect. He believed that the way a 
thing is done makes a difference. He remembered 
the day when as a small boy he tried to make a 
cake the way his mother did. When she returned, 
she scolded him for “mussing up the kitchen.” 
He hadn't thought he was mussing up the kitchen. 
But apparently there were right and wrong ways 
to make a cake. When he had taken shop work 
in high school, he had learned there were right 
and wrong ways to use a lathe, and if you used 
one of the wrong ways you were likely to get hurt. 
He took chemistry in college, and one of his fellow 
students almost blew up the laboratory. 

Joe went to see the High School Principal about 
his plan for including a unit on Communism in his 
social studies course. As soon as he mentioned his 
plan, the Principal jumped out of his chair as if 
it were on fire, began pacing the floor shaking his 
fists up and down. 

“My heavens!” he said (or something of the 
sort). ““Why do you come up with this just when 
the Coach says for the papers he’s interested in the 
development of the boys and girls more than in 
winning games, and when our Susie smilingly 
tells Mrs. What’s-her-name at the P.-T.A. that 
it is more important for the pupils to be well ad- 
justed than that they learn to spell. And now you 
want to teach Communism! The answer is No!” 
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Joe said he wasn’t going to make any trouble 
for the Principal, that he didn’t want to teach 
Communism, so the “‘No” was all right. What he 
was going to do was teach about Communism. He 
said the boys had asked him about it. They wanted 
to know what the arguments were on the other 
side, and he thought the school was the best place 
for them to find out. 

“That's all true,” the Principal said, “but if you 
started a thing like that in this town, you'd be out 
on your ear and probably I would too.” 

“All right,” Joe said, ‘I'll not start until you 
call me into this office and ask me to. That sounds 
unlikely, doesn’t it?” Joe continued. “But here’s 
my idea.” 

The Principal at first seemed dubious, then he 
nodded his head and put in a suggestion or two. 
Finally he said, ‘That looks like a workable plan 
if you can work it. We ought to have the kind of 
instruction you are talking about. I'll talk to the 
Superintendent about it, and let you know what 
he thinks.”” A couple of days later the Principal 
told Joe the Superintendent was willing for him 
to go ahead. 

So Joe went to call on Mr. Arbuthnot, the Presi- 
dent of the local Chamber of Commerce, who was 
seated behind a big empty desk in the Investment 
and Loan Building. Joe told him how he thought 
the young people ought to know what Commu- 
nism was all about, and that as a social-studies 
teacher employed by the community and the state, 
he felt that it was his responsibility to inform them 
just as it was Mr. Arbuthnot’s responsibility to 
protect the investments of his clients. 

“What did you come to see me for?” was the 
first question fired at him. 









THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL ISSUES 


Joe said that he wanted to be sure he was inter- 
preting his duty correctly, and that if he should 
go ahead he would need to count on the support 
of some of the more influential citizens in the 
community, because there were always a few who 
might want to use the occasion to make trouble for 
somebody. 

“Where did your family come from?’’ was the 
next question. 

Joe said that his forebears didn’t catch the May- 
flower, but that sometimes more recent converts 
are as earnest or more so than those who had been 
born in the Faith. ‘After all,” Joe said, “does it 
really make any difference whether my name used 
to be Melvitzki, Melvini, or O’Melvin, or Mel- 
vensen?”” He was smiling now and so was Mr. 
Arbuthnot. “‘You see,” he went on, “I had a kind 
of important little job in the war, and the F.B.I. 
looked me over and concluded that I was all right. 
That’s the main point, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Arbuthnot agreed, drummed his fingers on 
his desk for a moment, then he leaned forward. 
“Look here, young man,” he said, “I like your 
idea. I have argued with Jim Waters and that 
crowd at the club about this. I’ve said to them, 
these guys get sucked in, they don’t know what it 
is all about. How are they going to find out this 
Communism business is phoney? You go round 
and see Jim Waters. Tell him I asked you to, and 
that I’m in favor of giving the plan a try. See 
what he says.” 

Joe’s next call was at the real estate office of 
Waters and Harrington. 

“So Dick Arbuthnot sent you around, eh? You 
want to stir up trouble, do you? Dick has some 
funny ideas, and this is one of them. As if anybody 
didn’t know what the Communists and Socialists 
and all that bunch are up to! They ought to be 
all sent back to Russia where they belong.” 

At this regurgitation, Joe Melvin nearly blew 
his top, for he was just an ordinary young man 
after all; but he knew that the way a thing is 
done makes a difference, though he almost for- 
got this when he fired back: 

“Mr. Waters, there is a difference, isn’t there, 
between communists and socialists?” The tirade 
that followed all but convinced Joe that that last 
question of his was the wrong one. Then all of a 
sudden, the storm ceased. 

“You said you wanted to teach the young folks 
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about Communism. Maybe you've got something. 
You talk as if that’s different from teaching about 
Socialism. What 7s the difference?” 

Joe pointed out that he thought the young peo- 
ple ought to know that in this country some in- 
dustries and utilities are privately owned and oper- 
ated, and some are owned and operated by the 
city or state or Federal Government, like the 
waterworks, the schools, and the post office, and 
that here and in the European countries people 
differ about how much of the nation’s work 
should be “‘socialized,” that is, be under govern- 
ment ownership and control. He went on to tell 
how the Russian Communists believed that prac- 
tically everything but personal effects should be 
government owned, that a minority group em- 
ployed a controlled press, secret police and meth- 
ods of compulsion repugnant to Americans with 
their Bill of Human Rights in order to enforce its 
economic and political control of the people. This 
is what Communism has become in Russian hands, 
he continued, and the ruling group seems bent on 
expanding Russian control to include other peo- 
ples and forcing this form of organization on 
them by a routine that is more effective than 
marching an army into neighboring territories. 

“It’s all more complicated than this, of course,” 
Joe added, “‘but naturally I would take more than 
five or ten minutes to explain it.” 

“That's interesting,” Waters said, “I hadn't 
thought of it in just that way before. You ought 
to take plenty of time so they'll know the score.” 
Again a pause, then, “Would you be willing to 
talk to our luncheon club about this, you know, 
the difference between Socialism and Communism, 
and the way the Russians operate? I think some 
of the boys ought to know about it. See Chet 
Boardman—he’s in charge of the program. 

And so Joe went to see Chet, who finally agreed 
that if some of the workers knew what it was all 
about they wouldn’t be so gullible, and manage- 
ment wouldn’t be in a position of seeming merely 
to be defending itself in opposing Communist in- 
filtration. Boardman ran a tool and die factory 
on the edge of town. 

The speech was followed by questions. One 
member politely thanked Mr. Melvin for coming 
around to speak, but raised the question as to 
whether the high school pupils were old enough 
to understand these things. Then Joe got a real sur- 
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prise. Waters rose, after exchanging glances with 
Arbuthnot, said he figured that the teachers were 
the ones to decide how hard the lessons should 
be, it was their business, and that so far as the 
subject was concerned, he thought Mr. Melvin had 
the right idea and he was behind him. The mur- 
mur of approval caused the questioner to flush 
uneasily. Joe was on his feet. He thanked them 
for their attention, and encouragement, and said 
he had one request to make. “When the course 
gets underway, and your children come home and 
report what happened or what was said, if there 
is anything you don’t like about it, will you call 
me and not the Principal? You see,” he added, “he 
has a lot of troubles, and I don’t want to be one 
of them!” 

When the understanding laughter subsided, the 
president arose and remarked that he doubted if 
they would object to what he did since they had 
had this opportunity to hear him tell what he was 
going to do. 

Other conferences and invitations to speak to 
other luncheon clubs, to a labor group, and to a 
church group, preceded the program of the P.-T.A. 
on the subject, ‘“What young people should know 
about Communism.” With a little engineering Joe 
got the P.-T.A. to pass a motion requesting the 
Superintendent to provide the opportunity for 
high school students to learn about Communism. 
The Superintendent brought the matter before the 
Board. Both he and a number of Board members 
had heard Joe talk at their luncheon clubs. After 
some discussion they gave their approval, and the 
Superintendent stated that he would arrange for 
the matter with Mr. Melvin. When Joe received 
the request to come to the Principal’s office, he 
smiled to himself. ““This may not be the way to do 
it somewhere else,” he mused, ‘‘and maybe it 
ought not to be necessary. But what I always say 
is, the way a thing is done makes a difference.” 





Demonstrate Democracy! 

Democracy isn’t going to live unless it works 
and it isn’t going to live unless it works better 
than it is working now. The making of democ- 
racy work in America is the biggest single job 
that you and I can do to preserve world peace. 
Nothing else, as of the present time, is of as 
much importance as a world-wide, large-scale 
demonstration.—Ernest O. Melby. 











Selecting Controversial Issues 


To be effective, the curriculum should help to 
meet the personal and social needs of the students. 
It should stress training in citizenship. The ap- 
peal to reason rather than to force which is char- 
acteristic of the American way of life have a share 
in the schools of a democracy. The accomplish- 
ment of these ends requires the study of some of 
the controversies inherent in our gradually chang- 
ing social order. 

Ten criteria for selecting the problems and is- 
sues to be included in the school curriculum are 
offered in “Teaching Controversial Issues,’ a 
pamphlet discussing school policies and classroom 
techniques in handling controversial issues. The 
32 page pamphlet is a workshop report prepared 
with the aid of a group of consultants including 
Phi Delta Kappans George H. Reavis, J. Edgar 
Stonecipher, I. Keith Tyler, William H. Bristow, 
Alan Griffin, Raymond F. McCoy, and Elbert Burr. 
It will be sent free upon request to the Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 S. Front St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. The ten suggestions are phrased 
in these questions, more fully discussed in the 
pamphlet: 

1. Is this issue significant or timely ? 

2. Is this issue, or some aspect of it, within the 
range of the knowledge or competence of the students? 

3. Is this issue within the limits of the interests 
and experiences of the students? 

4. Are materials available from which a reasonable 
amount of data may be gathered? 

5. Will the issue require more time for a satisfactory 
study than the class can afford to give to it? 

6. Will the consideration of the problem contribute 
to a meeting of minds? 

7. Will a consideration of the problem contribute 
to the realization of broad curriculum objectives? 

8. Do the issues grow out of the broad framework 
of the curriculum? 

9. Will the consideration of the issue help students 
to recognize that every question has more than one 
side and that on each side there are many points of 
view ? 

10. Will the consideration of the issue by the group 
be acceptable to the community as appropriate for 
school study ? 

‘Controversial issues may be said to have a high 
priority in the curriculum because they provide 
motivation, are based upon sound learning the- 
ory, and give vitality to the curriculum.” 
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Reasons For and Against Federal Aid 


By JOHN K. YORK 


EVEN reasons are most often advanced in sup- 
port of the principle of federal aid to educa- 


tion. 

1. Federal Aid for Education is within the pur- 
view of the constitutional powers granted to 
the Congress and has been so declared by the 
courts. 


In his well-known study and interpretation of 
American educational history Cubberley' has 
pointed out that “the school everywhere in Amer- 
ica arose as a child of the Church.” J. F. Messen- 
ger,” in his work in the same field, has reminded 
the reader that at the time of the framing of the 
Constitution education was generally regarded as 
a matter of church control. Religious freedom im- 
plied educational freedom, and the only way to 
obtain a constitution which could be agreed upon 
by all, since there were many churches but not state 
church, was to omit education and sectarianism. 
Cubberley® states though, that as late as 1825 pub- 
licly-controlled, non-sectarian schools were ‘‘the 
distant hope of most statesmen and reformers.” 

Messenger ventures the opinion that if a new 
constitution were being framed today education 
would have a prominent place in it, since educa- 
tion is now recognized as the very basis of a de- 
mocracy. 

The Tenth Amendment to the Constitution 
provides that powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution are reserved to the 
States. It failed to draw a clear line between the 
Federal and States’ Governments, but helped to 
establish the general principle—known as federal 
dualism—that matters of local concern should be 
handled by the States, while affairs of general im- 
portance should be taken care of by the Federal 
Government.* 

A number of clauses in the Constitution have 
served as warrants and guides for developing Fed- 

1 Cubberley, Ewood P., ‘Public Education in the United States,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, 1934, p. 73. 

2 Messenger, J. F., “An Interpretative History of Education,” 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1931, p. 279. 

*Cubberley, E. P., “op. cit.,” p. 164 


‘Eriksson, E. M., “Federal-State Relations,” in Dictionary of 
American History, Scribner’s, New York, 1940, Vol. II. 
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eral relations to education. Section eight of Ar- 
ticle I states that Congress shall have power “to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and the general welfare of the United 
States... .” 

In two fairly recent decisions the Supreme Court 
of the United States has held that the Congress 
has the power “to promote the general welfare,” 
through the disbursement of public moneys and 
the grants of aid to the States. These cases in- 
volved the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion® and the Social Security Act.* In holding that 
such grants are constitutional the court cited pre- 
vious legislation such as the Smith-Hughes and 
Smith-Lever Acts. 

Section 3 of Article IV of the Constitution gives 
Congress power to admit new States into the Un- 
ion. Most of the States admitted since 1789 were 
first organized as Territories by Acts of Congress. 


- In each territorial Act passed by the Congress, pro- 


vision has been made for public schools. There- 
fore the Federal Government has been the founder 
of the public school systems in most of the States. 


2. Federal Aid for Education is already a long- 
established practice. 


Chapter I of this paper gives a detailed explana- 
tion of the history of Federal Aid to Education in 
the United States. Proponents for continued and 
expanding Federal Aid to Education cite the fact 
that money grants have been made through the 
Morrill-Nelson Act for the land-grant colleges; 
through the Hatch Act for the establishment of 
agricultural experiment stations; through the 
Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extension work; 


5 U. S. vs. Butler, 297 U. S. 73. 


* Hebering vs. Davis, 301 U. S. 904. 
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and through the Smith-Hughes Act and subse- 
quent similar acts for vocational education. 

In addition they state that the Federal Govern- 
ment spent more than 120 million dollars during 
the 1930’s for various educational purposes, not 
counting building construction which the Federal 
Government contributed an additional 240 mil- 
lion dollars to, as well as loaned an even larger 
sum for. 

Many think that these appropriations and grants 
are positive evidence of and constitute precedents 
for continuing interest of the Federal Government 
in financing public education. 


3. There should be Federal Aid for Education be- 
cause the social ills which result from denying 
decent schooling to millions endangers the 
whole nation. 


Since a citizen of any one of the States is none- 
the-less a citizen of our nation, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a vital interest in the qualities and 
character of its citizens. Few would question that 
the nation has a vital interest in the reduction and 
elimination of crime; the improvement of health 
and the lengthening of life; the reduction of pov- 
erty, unemployment and relief; and the improve- 
ment of the general and cultural welfare of all 
inhabitants of the nation. There is evidence which 
tends to the conclusion that none of these objec- 
tives is attainable without the benefits of public 
education.? These studies support the following 
conclusions: 


(1) Asa general rule the states having the lowest edu- 
cational standard are the states with the highest 
rates of homicide and other crimes. 

(2) Low standards of education and high relief rates 
go hand-in-hand. 

(3) States, cities and communities with good educa- 
tional systems enjoy better health, lower death 
rates, and higher expectation of life than those with 
poor schools. 

(4) High standards of education and high economic 
efficiency and cultural standards go together. 


Johnsen® makes the following statement: 


Upon an adequately educated citizenship may event- 
ually depend the preservation of democracy itself. A 
high level of political intelligence best contributes to the 
safety of democracy. Sound reasoning and other intel- 
lectual equipment resulting from adequate standards of 


T Statistics of Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 
®Johsen, J. E., ‘“‘Federal Aid for Education,” The Reference 
Shelf, vol. 14, no. 10, Wilson Co., New York, 1941, p. 242. 
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education become of high import in periods of exten- 
sive political propaganda and subversive activities. 


The national character of our people is further 
attested to by the high degree of mobility of pop- 
ulation. The following statistics demonstrate the 
fact that many people are likely to make their per- 
manent residence in a state other than the one in 
which they were born. Nearly half of the people 
living in California were born in other states. Of 
the 120,000 Negroes in Detroit in 1939, less than 
17,000 were born in Michigan. Between 1940 and 
1947, 12 million persons, or nearly 10 per cent 
of the population, moved from one state to an- 
other.® In ten states the number born elsewhere 
was at least 50 per cent of the native American 
population and in 36 states it was more than 15 
per cent of the native population. 

Poor education breeds a pest of social ills which 
proclaims the regrettable truth that ignorance can- 
not be quarantined. 

During World War II we found to our sorrow 
and to our cost that failure to provide an adequate 
minimum education for all its youth in some 
states placed an additional burden upon all the 
rest. We know that 1,750,000 young men fell 
short of the Army’s minimum standard of a fourth- 
grade education. The cost to the Army of under- 
taking to teach grown men to read and write so 
that they could fulfill some useful role in the serv- 
ice was about $175 per month per man. These 
men could have received that instruction in youth 
in school at a cost of $100 a year. 


4. There should be Federal Aid for Public Edu- 
cation because the poorer states literally cannot 
afford the cost of giving all their children the 
schooling that they should have. 


Statistics show that some states do not have the 
resources to provide a satisfactory education from 
either local or state taxes. In 1944-45, thirty states 
spent for public schools from 1.5 to 2.6 per cent 
of the total income payments of their citizens. Yet 
in that group of states we find New Jersey by ex- 
pending 1.74 per cent of its people’s income pro- 
vided $198 per child in school, while North Caro- 
lina by expending 1.9 per cent raised only $68 per 
child in school, and Mississippi provided only $44 


® National Education Association, “Universal Education,’ Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1947. 
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per child in school by using 1.64 per cent of its 
total income payments. 

While few would deny that almost every state 
should spend a greater per cent of its income for 
schools, it is clear that in not a few states even 
raising the figure to the average of the highest half 
dozen (2.38 per cent) would still leave a very 
low figure for the expenditure per child. Thus in 
North Carolina 2.38 per cent of total income pay- 
ments in 1945 would have provided $86, and in 
Mississippi only $61 per child. Compare these fig- 
ures with the $127 or more per pupil spent in 
1944-45 by over half of the states.1° 

The chief causes of inequalities of educational 
opportunity are economic ability and relative num- 
bers of children to be educated. The distribution 
of economic resources in the United States makes 
it practically impossible to distribute fairly among 
local services the income derived from taxation. In 
1940 the estimated income payments per person, 
age 20 to 64, ranged from $379 in Mississippi to 
$1,509 in Nevada. Thus the richest state had four 
times as much income per adult as the poorest 
state. 

Not only are economic resources of many states 
comparatively low and the educational burdens 
great, but the people of those states in a large 
measure do not own nor control the economic 
resources of those states. The oil, sulphur, timber, 
electrical power, etc., of many states are not owned 
nor controlled by residents of those states. It is 
estimated that as much as 70 per cent of the wealth 
produced in some states goes to the people of other 
states because of non-resident ownership. Propon- 
ents of Federal Aid for Education states that 
wealth, income and privileges should be taxed 
wherever they are found and the revenue expended 
by public services wherever they are needed. 

Closely associated with non-resident ownership 
is the factor of the national character of the eco- 
nomic system from which public revenues are de- 
rived. Fifty per cent of the corporate wealth of the 
United States is owned by two hundred corpora- 
tions, and the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. alone owns and controls more wealth than the 
assessed valuation of all taxable property in the 
borders of twenty-one states. Much of the business 
of the nation is interstate. Most of the states, as 

Conant, James B., “A National Program of Education,” 


i States Municipal News, Washington, D. C., 19 February, 
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has already been indicated, are the victims of ab- 
sentee ownership of their wealth. This outside 
ownership, the interstate character of business, 
and the highly centralized ownership of corporate 
wealth not only reduces the taxpaying ability of 
many states but makes the levying and collecting 
of taxes by the state on some of the greatest po- 
tential sources of revenue practically impossible. 

Not only are the differences among the states in 
economic ability to support public schools very 
large, but there are corresponding differences in 
the relative numbers of children of school age. For 
instance, in 1940, California had 277 children 
of school age for each 1,000 adults, while South 
Carolina, whose income per adult was less than 
half of that of California, had 589 children per 
1,000 adults. This means that the school child of 
South Carolina had less than one-fourth as much 
wealth available for taxation for his schooling as 
did the child in California. 

The concentration of large numbers of children 
in low income families is particularly marked in 
certain regions of the country. These regional dif- 
ferences have resulted in striking disparaties in the 
distribution of the financial ability of the regions 
to carry their educational loads. For example, the 
South traditionally has had the highest birth rate, 
yet economically the region is the least able to 
finance education. This region in 1945 faced the 
responsibility of educating no less than 37.1 per 
cent of the nation’s children (5 to 17 years of 
age), but its share of total income payments was 
only 22.6 per cent. In 1940 the South was educat- 
ing 36.6 per cent of the nation’s children with 
19.6 per cent of the income payments. The dis- 
parity between educational load and income is 
most striking in the farm population of the South. 
On southern farmers, in 1940, fell the task of sup- 
porting and educating 17.1 per cent of all chil- 
dren of school age, although the income received 
from farming in this region was only 2.6 per cent 
of the national total of income payments.'! 

It should be pointed out that this is not a con- 
dition from which we can expect relief. Statistics 
as to the number of children under five years of 
age for each 1,000 women reflect the birth rates 
in the states having the heaviest burdens are such 

11 President’s Commission on Higher Education, “Higher Edu- 
cation for American Democracy,” (Vol. II, Equalizing and Ex- 


panding Individual Opportunity), U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1947, p. 13. 
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as to justify the prediction that for years to come 
their burdens will continue to be much higher 
than in the states now having the lightest bur- 
dens.1? 


5. Federal Aid for Public Education is desirable 
because without it many American children are 
denied a minimum defensible education. 


The President’s Commission!* has assembled 
many facts which support this statement, among 
which are the following. 

In the present school year (1947-48) at least 
2,000,000 children are suffering a major impair- 
ment in their schooling because of poorly pre- 
pared teachers. One teacher in eight (over 100,- 
000) in public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is serving on an emergency or substandard 
certificate. Because no qualified teachers could be 
found thousands of children have been closed out 
of schools or classes; other thousands are attending 
part-time schools. More than a million school chil- 
dren are in schools in which annual current ex- 
penditures of all types, such as administrative ex- 
penses, teachers’ salaries, teaching supplies, trans- 
portation, health service, and operation and main- 
tenance of school buildings are less than $500 per 
classroom. According to the United States census 
for the year 1945 more than 4,000,000 children 
between the ages of five and 17, inclusive, attend 
no school whatsoever. 

The present lack of opportunity is an enlarge- 
ment on long-time educational inadequacies which 
resulted in (1) the Federal census reporting that 
10,000,000 American adults are illiterate or had 
less than five years of schooling, and (2) in World 
War II 8 per cent of the men examined by the 
Selective Service being rejected for educational de- 
ficiencies. This is the equivalent of 20 combat divi- 
sions, almost as many combat divisions as were 
deployed in the entire Pacific area during the war. 

More than 1,175,000 children are reported in 
school system expending annually $18.50 or Jess 
per pupil, and millions of other children are at- 
tending school systems supported at what must be 
considered poverty levels. 

School systems are unable to compete with 
other occupations for competent and trained per- 


a Congress, 1st Session, Senate, Report no. 323, pt. 1, 


p. 7-8. 
13 President’s Commission on Higher Education, ‘“‘op. cit.,” 
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sonnel because of a lack of funds—during the 
war period teachers in unusually large numbers 
left the profession for better paying opportunities 
in nonteaching employment. At least 350,000 
qualified teachers left during the years from 1941 
to 1945, most never to return. This exodus largely 
caused by low pay was in turn due to insufficient 
funds for educational purposes. 

At the beginning of the school year 1946-47 
careful estimates indicated that nearly 54 per cent 
of the teachers in public schools were to be paid 
less than $2,000 for the year; 16 per cent were 
to receive salaries of less than $1,200. 

Salaries in teaching are so unattractive that an 
unprecedentedly small number of college students 
are preparing for teaching. Although enrollments 
in all colleges have been swelled by GI’s and those 
whose education was delayed by the war, teachers 
colleges have not grown in size comparable to 
other types of institutions. Of those enrolled in 
teachers colleges in 1941, nearly 90 per cent took 
courses leading to employment in teaching; in 
1946-47 only 67 per cent of teacher college enroll- 
ments were in teacher preparatory courses. 

Ewing,'* Federal Security Administrator, dem- 
onstrates what a critical shortage of teachers lies 
ahead, by citing the situation in the State of Illi- 
nois. The State Educational Board estimates that 
they will need 7,000 more elementary school 
teachers in the next five years. Yet the six state 
teacher-education institutions in Illinois, which 
are designed to produce teachers for the state's 
schools, graduated only 104 elementary teachers 
in the spring of 1947. And Illinois has an average 
salary better than most states—about $2,200 a 
year. 

In 1939-40 the best financed school systems 
spent $6,000 or more per classroom and the poor- 
est financed systems less than $100 per classroom, 
a variation of 60 to 1. Checks upon the current 
situation by the President’s Commission indicate 
that the differences are today of the same magni- 
tude. Comparable variations in expenditures for 
education exist within most of the states. By and 
large it is in states and localities where income is 
lowest that least adequate educational services are 
provided. That is to say, in many school districts 
the failure in education is primarily due to the 


14 Ewing, Oscar R., “We Are Cheating Our Children,” Amer- 
ican Magazine, February, 1948. 
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relative poverty of the locality or the state in which 
it lies. In such districts a satisfactory level of ex- 
penditure for schools is not possible with available 
or potentially available state and local tax re- 
sources. Only through Federal assistance can all 
states raise the level of service in substandard 
areas. While money is not the only requirement of 
a good school system it is certainly an essential 


one. 


6. The necessity of Federal Aid for Public Edu- 
cation has been recognized by every representa- 
tive commission of citizens which has thor- 
oughly studied the matter. 


The Hoover Commission of the 1920's advo- 
cated Federal Aid for Education, as did the Roose- 
velt Commission of the 1930's. 

The American Youth Commission, under the 
chairmanship first of Newton D. Baker and later 
of Owen D. Young, arrived at the same conclu- 
sion. 

President Truman’s Commission on Education 
of 1947 strongly recommended Federal Aid to 
Education, as well as free public education 
through the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 

It is significant that the Senate Bill in the pres- 
ent Congress which would appropriate 300 mil- 
lion dollars for Federal Aid to Education, is 
jointly sponsored by Senator Robert A. Taft, a 
northern Republican (Ohio), and Senator Lister 
Hill, a southern Democrat (Alabama). Senator 
Taft at one time opposed Federal aid, but after 
he had studied the facts, he placed his support be- 
hind such a bill. 


7. We should have Federal Aid for Education be- 
cause there are many sound reasons for it and 
none against it. 


Proponents of Federal Aid for Education say 
that the bugaboo of Federal control of education 
is just that—a bugaboo. They state that Congress 
has enacted more than 150 Federal-aid laws since 
1802, and contend that the vast majority of these 
did not impair state and local control of educa- 
tional policy. Many of these laws have been in 
operation over long periods of time. Every state 
today is getting some Federal aid. Yet in no state 
does a Federal agency select teachers or textbooks 
or say what shall be taught or how it shall be 
taught. Those who favor Federal aid state that the 
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‘Federal control” argument has no factual basis 
and is raised only to confuse the true issue. 

Objectors to Federal aid state that it is necessary 
to bring the needed improvements. They cite state 
surpluses and increased amounts allocated for edu- 
cational purposes by state legislatures during recent 
years. Backers of Federal aid counter by saying that 
state surpluses, if used for education, would help 
as long as they last but would not last long. The 
schools need a steady source of income if improve- 
ments are to be made. 

In their opinion, the present surpluses of the 
states are not indicative of ability to support in- 
creased expenditures for education. They agree 
with a report of the Federation of Tax Adminis- 
trators which states in part: 


... there is general agreement . . . that the impor- 
tance of present budgetary surpluses should not be over- 
stressed. It is possible, even probable, that declining 
yields and—what may prove to be more important— 
rising expenditures, will all but erase the surpluses in 
many cases. . . .15 


In addition, they state that these surpluses are in 
large part earmarked for special purposes—troads, 
unemployment compensation, and the like. 

Advocates of Federal aid contend that the posi- 
tion that public schools should not have Federal 
funds unless they are shared with private-sectarian 
schools is erroneous. Private-sectarian education is 
a privilege which those who can afford it are enti- 
tled to practice, but the obligation of the public is 
discharged when it supports and controls a system 
of free public education. Sectarian education, when 
supported through public funds, violates the 
revered principle of separation of church and state 
in the American way of life. 

Backers of the principle of Federal Aid point 
to the long history of Federal aid to the states for 
education to counter the arguments of those who 
maintain that Federal aid is not a function of the 
Federal Government, and that such a program 
would be a form of “‘paternalism” that would de- 
stroy local interest and initiative. A century and a 
half of experience with Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion is irrefutable evidence that the fiscal ma- 
chinery whereby Federal aid can go to the states 
without destroying local control or interest is pos- 
sible, and that such a program is a function and 


% Federation of Tax Administrators, “Recent Trends in State 
Revenues,”’ Research Report No. 16, 1943. 
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obligation of the Federal Government and does 
not violate the Constitution. 


THE OPPOSITION CASE 


Those who are opposed to the principle of Fed- 
eral Aid to Education usually base their opinion on 
one or more of the following reasons. The writer 
will not attempt to validate nor to nullify these 
statements. They will be listed, along with support- 
ing arguments or data, in order that the reader may 
have a complete picture of the case for and against 
Federal aid. 

One of the reasons most often advanced in at- 
tacking the principle of Federal Aid is that: 


(1) Federal Aid for Education is unnecessary to 
bring about the needed improvements. 


Opponents of Federal aid state that the states 
are making very rapid progress in this respect. 
Stetson'’® contends that “the difficulty in most 
states is not lack of financial ability to support an 
adequate program of education, but rather a lack 
of a plan through which to finance such a program 
of education.” Financial problems confronting the 
various states, cities and school boards, in the 
main, do not arise primarily from lack of financial 
resources; they come primarily from political inter- 
ference, from outmoded forms of government, 
from antiquated taxation machinery, and from a 
refusal on the part of the legislators and their lead- 
ers to face the issues squarely and frankly. 

Those who oppose Federal Aid for Education 
for the reason cited above also use statements such 
as the following, which is quoted from committee 
hearings on a federal aid bill**: 


It hardly seems that the states are in a position to de- 
mand aid from the Federal Government. As a matter 
of fact, they are not demanding relief. No state has 
come before us (the Congress) affirming its inability 
to deal with the educational problem. No legislature 
has passed any resolutions requesting assistance. The 
entire proposal is placed before us by representatives of 
the teachers and other educational interests, who may or 
may not have exhausted their remedies within the 
states. How ridiculous it would be for these states, oper- 
ating with surpluses, to ask for relief from a govern- 
ment which is even now running a deficit . . . 


Opponents of Federal aid also point out that 





16 Stetson, Paul C., “Quotations from an Address,’ Nations’ 


Schools, September, 1934, p. 26 
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the national debt is approximately $270,000,000,- 
000, and that the annual interest charge alone on 
this sum is $5,000,000,000 while the total indebt- 
edness of all the states, including counties and 
smaller subdivisions, is around $12,000,000,000. 
Every state with only one or two exceptions, has 
relatively large surpluses over their expenditures 
including large debt reductions in the last few 
years. 

Many states, notably California, New York, 
and many less wealthy states, have increased the 
salaries of teachers, around which much of the 
“propaganda” for Federal aid has been built up, 
to the maximum they feel teachers are entitled. 

Many authorities say that not a single state is 
unable to finance its school system if proper tax- 
ation methods are adopted and the old-time in- 
terest in education is stirred up among local 
citizens. 

A statement by the Assembly of the State of 
Indiana sums up another aspect of opposition to 
Federal Aid. It follows: 


. . . Indiana needs no guardian and intends to have 
none. We Hoosiers, like the people of our sister states, 
were fooled for quite a spell with the magician’s trick 
that a dollar taxed out of our pockets and sent to Wash- 
ington, will be bigger when it comes back to us. We 
have taken a good look at said dollar. We find that 
it lost weight on its journey to Washington and back. 
The political brokerage of the bureaucrats has been de- 
ducted. We have decided that there is no such thing 
as “Federal” aid... 

So we propose henceforward to tax ourselves and 
take care of ourselves. We are fed up with subsidies, 
doles, and paternalism .. . 

‘Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of 
the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, the 
Senate concurring, that we respectfully petition and 
urge Indiana’s Congressmen and Senators to vote to 
fetch our county courthouse and city halls back from 
Pennsylvania Avenue. We want government to come 
home .. .’ 18 


(2) Public schools should not have Federal funds 
unless they are shared with private-sectarian 
schools. 


The right of parents to follow their own con- 
science in the matter of the education of their 
children has been vindicated by the Supreme 
Court which in three important decisions, namely, 
in the Oregon Case, in the Nebraska Case, and in 
the Louisiana Textbook Case, has emphasized the 
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right of the parent to determine the kind of 
education his child is to receive. Opponents of 
Federal aid argue that no one should be asked to 
submit to the additional tax which increased Fed- 
eral Aid to Education would engender without 
assurance that his children shall participate in all 
educational advantages which are derived from it. 


(3) There are inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunity, but equalization of educational opportunity 
is both impossible and undesirable. 


Antagonists of Federal aid state that since sup- 
port of education from local sources will probably 
be unequal, there will always be some degree of 
inequality because wealthy and progressive sec- 
tions will probably always maintain their lead 
educationally. This will be due both to the fact 
of their favorable assets, and to their mak- 
ing better use of facilities than more backward 
regions. The following quotation from a speech 
by Msgr. George Johnson, long time opponent 
of the principle of Federal Aid, illustrates this 


point: 


... To the extent that the Federal Government em- 


barks on a course guaranteeing equal advantages of 
whatever kind, economic, social, or educational, it is 
bound to curtail liberty. . . . It develops into a social- 
istic state with the consequent disappearance of individ- 
ual freedom. The two ideals of liberty and equality, far 
from being identical, are in constant clash. As a nation, 
we are constantly faced with the dilemma of choosing 
between more freedom and less equality or more equal- 
ity and less freedom. . . . People living in one part of 
the country will always have advantages denied the 
people living in other parts of the country. Factors like 
climate, geographic advantages, and the like cannot 
be made the possession of all... 

In a country like this, made up of so many different 
national and racial groups, it would seem to stand to 
reason that there would be very great differences of cul- 
ture. The mere spending of money will not wipe these 
out. As a matter of fact, it would be a great loss to 
the future of America were they wiped out. . . . 


(4) Federal Aid to Education means Federal 
control of educational policy, and this would be 
detrimental to the operation of a democratic gov- 
ernment, 


One hundred and fifty years ago James Madi- 
son wrote in the “Federalist’’ that ‘‘he who holds 
the purse holds the power,” and those who have 


% Congressional Record, “Indiana and Federal Aid,” 10 March, 
1947, p. A509. 
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opposed Federal Aid for Education, from Madi- 
son’s day to the present, have used the above 
stated reason more often than any other in attempt- 
ing to convince people that such a policy would 
be unwise. They state that if any axiom of po- 
litical science has ever been proved, Madison’s 
has. Subsidies from a central government do not 
always bring rigid supervision right away, it is 
true, but given enough time the relationship be- 
tween purse and power inevitably manifests itself. 

Recently an opponent of Federal aid summed 
up his feelings thus: 

We cannot undertake to subsidize our public schools 
out of the federal treasury and still leave the schools 
free of federal control. Federal domination of education 
will be the ultimate and inevitable consequence. Let it 
be remembered that the most potent weapon of dictators 
and revolutionists is the control of schools and the edu- 
cation of youth. Let us be on our guard against putting 
the public schools in our own land under the yoke of 
a centralized bureaucracy and thereby providing the 
mechanics for possible abuse in the years to come.’® 


(5) The maintenance of a system of public edu- 
cation is not a function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


In 1787 Mr. Charles Pinckney submitted a 
draft of a constitution in which he proposed to 
give power to Congress ‘“‘to establish and provide 
for a national university at the seat of government 
of the United States.” In the following weeks 
three other proposals relating to national educa- 
tion were presented to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion—two of them by Mr. Madison. In that short 
period in the Constitutional Convention we find 
that four efforts were made to give to Congress 
the patronage of education, art, and science in 
one manner or another, but whenever and in 
whatever form presented, it was refused. 

Several decades later Clay made a very force- 
ful argument in this connection in the Senate. 
Pointing out the great difference in powers of 
the National Congress and the legislatures of 
the various states, Senator Clay said: 

The powers of the federal government are few and 
defined; those of the states numerous and indefinite. 
. . . Its powers are measured and limited, not only by 
prohibitions and reservations of ungranted rights but 


by specifications of the power granted; those of the 
states unmeasured and unlimited except by prohibitions. 


%” 76th Congress, 1st Session, Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, Minority View, Report No. 244, part 3, p. 7. 
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The states may do whatever is not forbidden by the 
Constitution; the federal government can do nothing 
that is not authorized by its charter or letter of attorney 
—the federal Constitution. . .. No one, on compar- 
ing the federal and state constitutions can fail to ob- 
serve that while to the federal government is entrusted 
those common and external objects, such as war, peace, 
finance, negotiation, and commerce, to the state govern- 
ments are reserved the care of whatever is local or do- 
mestic, agriculture, education, trades, manufactures, 
poverty, crime, domestic relations, corporations, roads, 
bridges, ferries, and rights of property. 


Thus we have Mr. Clay’s views on restrictions 
on the Federal Government and the liberal 
powers of the state governments. 

The “Pittsburgh Catholic,” the official organ 

of the Catholic Church in the Pittsburgh diocese, 
recently commented: 
. . . The entire history of the church, emphasized by 
recent events, shows that public funds come at too 
dear a price. Mexico had state aid (for its schools), 
and so had Spain and Germany and Italy and France. 
And it proved a weakening, demoralizing connection. 
Better the sacrifice and the limitations which inde- 
pendence requires than the unsound edifice built on the 
deceptive, treacherous basis of state aid... . 


Many are convinced that the fears expressed above 
are well founded. The separation of church and 
state is in jeopardy if laws of this type are passed. 
If religious liberty is to be maintained in Ameri- 
ca, and the common schools are to serve as a 
bulkwark of the state, then the state and the 
church must each attend to its own business and 
operate separately and independently. 


(6) Federal aid is a form of paternalism that 
will destroy local initiative. 


It has been stated that tax money expended 
close to the source is expended more carefully 
because there is more local interest. The people 
develop more interest and initiative in regard to 
enterprises in which they put their own money. 
Families and individuals spend their scant earn- 
ings with good judgment but not the proceeds 
of a fortunate lottery ticket or an unexpected 
legacy. Similarly, we have towns and cities which 
are educationally backward on account of do- 
nations. Towns have been impoverished because 
of gifts. A poor school system—comparatively 
poor, that is—planned for, saved for, and paid 
for, educates the community as well as the pupils. 
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The condition is bad when schools receive gifts 
from citizens personally known and respected, but 
it is far worse when the money comes from a for- 
eign and remote source. General donations are 
soon accepted as a right, and individual efforts a 
trophy. 

An example of this may be seen in colonial 
Connecticut. She sold the claims to a great ex- 
tent of territory in Ohio for a very large sum and 
invested this for the perpetual use of public 
schools. At the same time it had divided itself 
for the support of schools, not into schools dis- 
tricts, but into ecclesiastical societies. Soon it 
became possible in many poorer towns to maintain 
schools wholly on the revenues from the school 
fund. In brief, the Congregational clergy directed 
the schools and the state supported them. Indi- 
vidual initiative and pride in the schools disap- 
peared and when the system was given up. and 
for some years thereafter, it is doubtful if any of 
the older states had poorer schools than Connec- 
ticut. Speeches by Noah Webster and Henry 
Barnard bear out the truth of the foregoing 
statements. 





The Pup’s Problem 


At six weeks of age, each pup is placed in a 
pen that is open at one end and has a screened 
opening at the other. Before being put in the 
pen, he is given a whiff of a nice, fishy-smelling 
bit of dog food, which is then set down outside 
the screened opening. The pup’s problem is to 
get that food—which can only be accomplished, 
of course, by going out the other end. 

The scientists find that it invariably takes suc- 
cess to encourage him to greater success. A pup 
who can’t find-his way the first time often won't 
even try the next time; but if, like the quiz mas- 
ters in the radio shows, the scientists give him 
enough push in the right direction to help him 
solve the problem, he becomes much more eager 
to solve it unaided the next time. There’s some- 
thing there, the scientists think, for humans to 
take into account in raising children. 

—Arthur Bartlett, in “Are Dogs People?”, in This Week 
Magazine, December 11, 1948, page 26, describing experi- 


ments at the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar 
Harbor, Me., by J. P. Scott and others. 





Grandfather Schwalm Had a Red Beard 


By KERMIT EBY 


Y PENNSYLVANIA German grandfather 

Schwalm was an elder in the Church of the 
Brethren for some thirty years. As elder his was 
the responsibility of administering the affairs of 
the Baugo Brethren of northern Indiana and of 
several other neighboring churches. As elder his 
was also the task of maintaining church discipline, 
seeing to it that the older members of the church 
kept the faith, that we younger ones joined the 
church when we reached the age of accountability, 
and that no brethren youth married outside the 
fold and were thus unequally yoked with un- 
believers. 

Grandfather preached on Sunday, went to 
prayer meeting on Wednesday night, presided at 
monthly council meetings, and semi-annual love- 
feasts. His regular church work was enough to 
keep him busy, but it did not end in the pulpit and 
in conference. Grandfather performed weddings, 
annointed, comforted and prayed for the sick, and 
preached their funerals when God chose to call. 
The poor too were his responsibility. Widows and 
orphans were supplied with food and fuel. The 
improvident were helped on butchering day and 
Christmas. The lazy were admonished to work a 
little harder, and save a little bit more! Grand- 
father received no pay for these services, seldom 
were even his expenses paid, and if they were he 
passed the money on to some needy person or gave 
it to advance the Kingdom in some foreign land. 

Grandfather was a farmer preacher. He worked 
with the same men during the week for whom he 
preached on Sunday. His life extended into his 
farming. The Pennsylvania Dutch believed a 
man’s character was manifest in the orderliness of 
his fence-rows as well as the eloquence of his 
prayers. 

Grandfather and grandmother had eight chil- 
dren, four boys and four girls. When grand- 
mother died at the age of 84, she had 32 grand- 
children and 25 great-grandchildren. Among the 
eight were one college president, two preachers, 
two preachers’ wives, several deacons and deacons’ 
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wives. Each found their place of usefulness in the 
Brethren Church when they grew up. 

Grandmother's too was a busy life. She super- 
vised the farm, the hired-men and the children 
when grandfather was visiting the sick or preach- 
ing funerals. Grandmother had few empty mo- 
ments with cooking, canning, church and commu- 
nity. Often she went with grandfather to visit the 
sick. Grandmother had little time for neurosis and 
frustrations. She knew she was always needed! 
And, I sometimes think her integrations surpass 
those of the infinite society-women I’ve met whose 
activities are simulated and whose chief interests 
are cocktails, in-a-door beds, fur coats, orchids and 
trips to Europe. 


A MAN ALWways HELPs CLEAN UP 


My memories of grandfather are mixed and 
varied. When I was five he gave me an orphan 
lamb, which I desperately wanted. When he gave 
it to me, he said, “Kermit, this is your lamb, love 
it, and take care of it.” And to my young mother 
he said, “Lizzie, he must always care for it, never 
you!” 

Later when I was in my teens and big enough 
to go threshing he taught me the same lesson even 
more graphically. We were threshing some smutty 
oats. Clean up time had come and the dirt and 
smut were almost strangling me. (So I thought.) I 
stepped back and permitted one of the neighbors 
to do double duty in the dust. Grandfather saw 
me, stepped up and asked for my shovel and took 
my place. I stood there awkward and alone. After 
the job was finished, grandfather stepped back 
and said, ‘‘A man always helps clean up!” Many 
times in later years, when I had to listen to the 
“belly-achers” who complained about hypocrites 


* From the manuscript of an address to the National Council 
on Family Relations, November 26, Chicago, Illinois. 
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in church, corruption in politics or racketeers and 
communists in labor, I remembered grandfather's 
“A man always helps clean up!” 

Another lasting impression of grandfather 
came, one foggy and rainy evening when mother 
asked me to stop at grandfather's on the way home 
from high school and go with him to Elkhart, 
where he and two other Brethren patriarchs were 
invited in to heal a breach in the Elkhart church, 
a breach which had developed between those who 
wanted to hire a pastor and those who wanted to 
continue the free ministry. (Incidentally, I met 
the future Mrs. Eby that night.) The meeting 
lasted till 2:30 in the morning. The three elders 
patiently called in each member of the church, lis- 
tened to their arguments and recorded their vote. 

Grandfather was very tired as we drove home. 
He was already suffering from the fatigue and ill- 
ness which later caused his death. At no time in 
the hours homeward ride did he scold or complain. 
It was his task to be strong, after all was he not 
God's vessel, and was not God's will being mani- 


fest through him! 
THE DISCIPLINE FOR POISE 


Years later, I once asked mother and my aunts 
and uncles if grandfather was always so poised 
and so judicious. Sometimes they responded as if 
it was almost a heresy for me to ask. You see, 
mother and my aunts and uncles respected their 
father. As Uncle Vernon, the college president 
once said, ‘““We knew Dad’s life commanded re- 
spect, he never asked us to do anything he would 
not do himself.” 

However, from time to time I picked up bits 
and pieces of grandfather’s past which indicated 
the struggles of his early life. Grandfather left 
Pennsylvania as an 18 year old boy, and headed 
west because he was unhappy in the formal re- 
ligion of his parents. Why exactly, I never learned. 
Nor exactly, why he was spiritually at home 
among the Brethren. I do know however, that once 
the decision was made, grandfather determined 
to be a Brethren in deed as well as word. 

Soon after grandfather's conversion, mother 
once told me he was plowing new-ground with 
a team of fiery young horses. They walked along 
at a too rapid gait, and jerked him up against the 
plow handles rather sharply, when the plow hit 
a root. The exclamation which came from grand- 
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father’s lips was not in keeping with his Christian 
discipline. Grandfather was filled with great re- 
morse, and determined to master himself. So he 
tied his plow to a tree and dropped on his knees 
in the middle of the field and prayed for self- 
control! It was only when I heard this story, I 
finally began to understand grandfather's patience 
and dignity at the Elkhart council meeting 45 
years later. 

There are other glimpses of grandfather's past 
which are equally intriguing to me. I think I par- 
ticularly like those about the wandering tramps 
who made grandfather's home a regular stopping 
place. 

One day grandfather was away from home, and 
a tramp was seen coming down the road. Mother 
and her brothers and sisters were afraid. They 
ran to grandmother. For a few minutes she too 
was frightened, and was tempted to give the tramp 
a sandwich on the porch instead of a meal at the 
table. She did not yield, however, mother said. 
Instead the wandering brother was brought into 
the house, a clean tablecloth was spread, and a 
meal served to another of God’s unfortunate. 
When grandfather came home he reassured them 
all no harm could come to those who did what was 
right. 

Mosey Wolfberg, the Jewish peddler always 
managed to stop at grandfather’s overnight. Many 
are the sticks of peppermint candy that went from 
Mosey’s packs to grandfather’s pocket and from 
grandfather’s pocket to mine. 


EQUALITY ROOTED IN RELIGION 


There were no Greeks or Barbarians in grand- 
father’s life! Only men and women created in 
the image of God, and to that brotherhood there 
was no geographic limit. To this day prejudice is 
incomprehensible to me, for after all, as children 
of God are we not all equals? And is not a denial 
of that equality the ultimate evil? Grandfather did 
not live to see the rise and fall of Hitler. But I’m 
sure I know how he would have felt. The tragedy 
to grandfather would not alone have been the 
martyrdom of six million Jews; to him the failure 
of the German nation as a Christian community to 
prevent the death of their Jewish brethren would 
have been even more tragic! 

Grandfather belonged to that era of Brethren 
who never swore a formal oath; their yea was yea, 
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their nay was nay. Nor did they ever go to law, 
nor sign a note at a bank. Their spoken word was 
enough. They needed no sworn oath, no written 
note to bolster their integrity. 

Many years have passed since I lived in north- 
ern Indiana among the Brethren, and in the inter- 
vening years I have met many men; the great 
and those who only attract attention, but I have 
never met a man who surpassed grandfather in 
the consistency of his life and ideals. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


As I reflect on his greatness and the impetus 
it gave to his children and grandchildren, I be- 
lieve the heritage of his church played no little 
part. The Brethren are an unsophisticated people. 
The church was established in Schwarzenau in 
Bavaria in the early 18th century. Alex Mack, its 
founder, and his friends lived in a time much like 
ours. Germany was ravished by the religious wars 
and the invasion of the Louis of France. Every- 
where war's ravages were in evidence. War to 
Mack was the transcendent evil, with which every 
Christian must cope. The early Brethren saw no 
good in war at all, and out of their conviction 
grew the Christian pacifism of the Brethren, which 
today is manifest in heifers for Europe and the 
Brethren relief program. Because of the lack of 
orthodoxy of the Brethren and other pietists, and 
because of the provisions of the treaty of West- 
phalia which recognized only Catholic, Lutheran, 
and Colonist, the early Brethren were harried 
from country to country. Again, they looked in- 
ward and pondered the authoritarianism and in- 
tolerance of their day and said “there must be no 
force in religion.’’ Not even the children were to 
be baptized against their will. In those days like 
now there were the rich and the poor. Alex Mack, 
aman of means, feared both wealth and poverty. 
The word of Proverbs, “Lest I be full and deny 
thee, and say, who is the Lord. Or lest I be poor and 
steal, and take the name of my God in vain’’ was 
the foundation stone on which the Brethren built 
their economic institutions. Men and women were 
to be helped to maintain the golden mean in tem- 
poral things, so that first things could come first 
in daily life. Out of this thinking grew the em- 
phasis of the early Brethren on the simple life. 
To them the simple life was one with enough 
wealth to give one a feeling of security, but never 
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enough to make wealth an end in itself. (It was 
this profound philosophy of simplicity which later 
grew into the extreme emphasis on the simple life 
as expressed in dress or the outward formalization 
of an inner light. ) 

So grandfather's religion as he inherited it from 
the Brethren was non-authoritarian without dogma 
and all inclusive. Brethrenism was a way of life, 
not a cult, not an exclusive sect, nor was it to be 
an institutionalized church. It was not the ambi- 
tion of its founders to win converts except by the 
persuasive eloquence of their primitive Christian- 
ity manifest in their daily lives. 

So grandfather read his Bible and pondered his 
heritage. And out of his ponderings developed his 
philosophy of an educated Christian man; a man 
who judged his life by the consequences of his 
acts. 

Today, I am convinced as grandfather was, men 
are not educated until they see the consequences 
of their acts in the sum total of their relationship, 
and that understanding begins with father and 
mother in the family and moves out until it incor- 
porates the entire human race, God's creation! 

However, it is the center of this circle, grand- 
father, who interests me most! 


THE JUDGMENTS OF THE HoME CouNTs 


During the last twelve years I have met and 
known, as I have said, intimately many of the men 
and women whose names fill the headlines and 
radio of America. Those, the reformers, who 
would make our country a better place by reform- 
ing our secondary institutions are particularly well- 
known to me, and in many cases I am not im- 
pressed. We, the reformers (and here I include 
myself), have spent so much time “saving” our 
secondary institutions we have often permitted 
the primary ones to go to hell. Sometimes, I even 
think our interest in the secondary ones, labor and 
politics, etc., is in direct proportion to our dis- 
interest in the primary one, the home. At least, I 
wish I didn’t know so much about the tragedy in 
the home life which lies behind so many of our 
over-active labor leaders and politicians. 

Frankly, I sometimes think the only judgment 
of a man that counts is the judgment of his wife, 
his children, his secretary and all other people 
who see him close up, people who know him inti- 
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mately, who see him close up and not through 
press releases! 

Grandfather was the kind of a man who could 
be looked at close up! He and grandmother be- 
lieved theirs was a responsibility so to live that 
their life would be an example to their children 
and to their church and their neighbors. 

This everyday life began with family worship 
each morning, and included grace at every meal. 
No emergency, or no task was important enough 
to crowd out the morning’s meditation. 

I particularly remember one such family wor- 
ship when I was about eight years of age. It was 
threshing day at grandfather's. Everyone was up 
at daybreak. A fire was built in the old A. D. 
Baker. The cows were milked, the chores done. 
Grandmother rang the breakfast bell. We all 
washed up at the pump. As we were washing, 
Jacob S., the unconverted neighbor who ran the 
threshing rig looked up at the sky and said, “It 
looks like rain today, Monroe’ (grandfather). 
Grandfather looked at the sky and agreed. But 
he was not flustered. He knew the grain would 
dry again when the sun came out! 

After we had washed, we all went into the 
big living room. Grandfather found chairs for 
each of us: children, grandchildren, and threshers. 
Grandmother handed grandfather his Bible. A 
chapter was selected and read. After grandfather 
concluded his reading, we kneeled beside our 
chairs for prayer. I watched Jacob S. to see if he 
would kneel. He did! And believe it or not he 
joined in the Lord’s prayer with which we closed. 
Later in the day as I was carrying water to the 
men, I heard Jacob say to one of our neighbors, “If 
all church members were like Monroe Schwalm, 
I would join church.” 

So far I have not said much about grandmother 
in this story of grandfather. She was grandfather's 
partner, theirs was the understanding of equals, 
equal in responsibility, equal in the acceptance of 
their common faith which was expressed in a 
Christian home. 

Grandfather's and grandmother’s marriage was 
not a contract entered into lightly. Theirs was lit- 
erally a marriage which God had joined and which 
was to endure “until death do us part.”’ (Just now, 
I cannot think of a single divorce among the chil- 
dren, grandchildren or great grandchildren of 
their family, nor any serious delinquency. ) 
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This is an unusual testimony, but the answer is 
not too hard to find. Our families took an interest 
in our courtship. They insisted on religious com- 
patibility, and character; and when we married it 
was with the understanding ours were promises to 
be kept. Marriage was not only a contract, it was 
a sacred contract! 

To this day I would be ashamed to go home if 
I went home without my wife or children for I 
know my parents would sympathize with my wife 
and children, for in their eyes, should our family 
break up I would have failed in my responsi- 
bility. 
THE FAMILY CoMEs FIRST 


Many are the times over the last years when 
mother has told in word and letter that my first 
responsibility was to my children not to C.I.0O. 
when I was roving the face of the earth. 

Perhaps, it is a silly thing to ponder, but I 
often do. Can a nation or a people be great if 
marriage vows and family responsibility are taken 
lightly? Can we pass any laws which will legislate 
labor management peace? Should the integrity of 
the man who administers our laws transcend the 
laws he administers? And can we really have the 
international law and government we all so ar- 
dently desire, until we insist on the sanctity of 
treaties between nations? Is there a relation be- 
tween broken marriage vows and broken con- 
tracts, violated treaties? 

I don’t know the answers to these questions. I 
only express a judgment. However, it is my con- 
viction that no society can survive which violates 
the integrity of its committments be they in mar- 
riage, labor, politics or government. And the 
values are related. Men who enter one contract 
lightly are not apt to respect another! 


LESSONS OF COOPERATIVE LIVING 


Today, our family whose roots went deep into 
Pennsylvania-German Brethren soil, like many 
others is far from its origins. We carry on an 
environment, where the family is no longer 
the center of our life. Our children, Mrs. Eby’s 
and mine, are not the contributing units in a col- 
lective enterprise—the family, my mother and 
aunts and uncles were or we were as children. The 
tasks we ask our children to do do not demand 
the same relationship. And, it is my conviction 
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there is no substitute for the lessons children learn 
as responsible equals in cooperative daily living. 

Again I must illustrate; we have three children, 
a 17 year old son, a 14 year old daughter, and a 
seven year old son. We have moved four times in 
their lifetime, Ann Arbor, Chicago, Chicago to 
Washington, and now back to Chicago. Several 
times we have had to pull up our roots. But grand- 
dad, my father’s farm where the boys spend part 
or all their summers remains fixed. There, the 
boys have their tasks, work with my Dad and 
brother and brother-in-law as equals, as men doing 
a man’s work. They also see the relation between 
cause and effect. They see the relation between 
milk and milkman, and milk checks! Seed time 
and harvest! A little extra effort on Monday, a 
fishing trip on Tuesday. 


MAKE WAY FOR THE YOUNG 


Frankly, we have never been able to develop an 
adequate substitute for such existence. What an 
ex-secretary of a Teachers’ union, or a Research 
and Educational Director, or even a university pro- 
fessor does which his children can share as equals 
is still a mystery to me. So if I were responsible 
for the youth of America, I would try and find 
some way for physically mature boys and girls to 
do something useful for the society of which they 
are a part; and that something would be natural 
not artificial, and would begin with the family, 
would use the full energies of our children. 

I suppose I feel this so keenly because I believe 
attitudes and values are more often caught than 
taught. Furthermore I often wonder if the con- 
tagion of my life will be as dynamic as that of my 
red-bearded preacher grandfather? I am afraid not, 
for very obvious reasons, primarily because grand- 
father had roots. His was an integrated life, one 
expressed in creative living, not one spent in ana- 
lyzing life. Grandfather’s influence was great be- 
cause his faith was great and his days active and 
meaningful. As long as I live, I will see him in 
my memories; on the farm, in the pulpit, at the 
bedside of the sick. See him as a man who earned 
and kept the respect of his family and his neigh- 
bors because he remained true to the faith that 
was within him. 

Such a man as mother so recently said, ‘will 
always be with us,” for the values he personified 
are eternal values. 


Give a Demonstration 


The school is no longer the place where the 
three R’s are learned by rote. Why not bring the 
parents to the school and clarify for them some 
sound educational philosophy? Show them that 
while science has progressed along the highway 
of destroying and saving lives and inventing ma- 
terial devices for the comfort in the home, and 
while agriculture has learned how to grow big- 
ger and better nuts, larger and fatter hogs, taller 
and better corn, education and psychology have 
been busy learning more about training children. 

The simplest facts in this field are unknown to 
most laymen. For example, the writer recently 
explained to more than one hundred leading citi- 
zens the manner in which the spelling vocabulary 
for the elementary school have been reduced from 
some 25,000 words in the old spelling books to 
about 4,000. This is very simple to teachers but 
to that audience it was an interesting and astound- 
ing as a lecture on radar or the atomic bomb. 

When laymen are once shown sympathetically 
by charts the importance of eye fixations, eye re- 
gressions, and eye span to the problem of learn- 
ing to read, to mention only a few of the leading 
problems, they begin to look upon the teacher as 
much more of an expert in the profession than 
the teacher of their day. 

Ordinary laymen are astonished when you show 
them that some combinations are more difficult 
than others; that computing 2 plus 3 is an entirely 
different habit than 3 plus 2, and that 3 minus 2 
is still different and must be learned separately 
from the others. More astonishment results when 
you demonstrate that a child’s span of attention in 
adding breaks when there are three figures in a 
column, and again at five, nine, and thirteen fig- 
ures. These matters are simple enough to teachers 
but not to the man who raises hogs, drills oil wells, 
or plants corn.—AYMER JAY HAMILTON, Chico 
State College—, in the California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education. 





Should life certificates be given to teachers? 
Jack Holt Boger asked this question of 128 Vir- 
ginia educators. Some plan of life certificates for 
Virginia teachers was favored by 80, while 48 
opposed permanent certification in any form, ac- 
cording to a report in the Virginia Journal of 
Education, October, 1946, page 67. 





Eight Times as Many Elementary Teachers 


T HE annual supply of qualified elementary 
teachers must be more than eight times as 
large as in 1947-48. The average annual need 
over the next ten years is conservatively estimated 
for 104,000 new elementary teachers, as compared 
with 12,000 college graduates in 1948 prepared 
to teach in elementary schools according to the 
report of the National Teacher Supply and De- 
mand Study. Releasing a 29 page mimeographed 
analysis of the ‘Probable Demand for Teachers 
in the United States for the Decade 1949-50 
Through 1958-59 for the period 1948-60, in- 
clusive,”” from the National Commission on Tea- 
cher Education and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association, the Commission’s 
Executive Secretary Ralph McDonald writes— 


Elementary teaching must be lifted to an entirely dif- 
ferent level to attract the necessary number of capable 
young people. Standards, salaries, working conditions, 
living conditions, security—all must be improved, tre- 
mendously and immediately. The public concept of ele- 
mentary teaching must be raised to a thoroughly profes- 
sional level. 


A surplus of high school teachers seems in- 
dicated, on the basis of the figures reported. In 
1947-48, there were graduated 34,071 prepared 
to teach in the secondary schools, as compared 
with 25,070 needed annually for the next ten 
years. 

All these estimates are based upon forecasts 
of school enrolment by the U. S. Census Bureau, 
with figures on the current supply from the study 
of Ray C. Maul on “Teacher Supply and Demand 


in the United States” made this year for the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. The figures include both 
public and private schools. 

For the decade 1949-50 through 1958-59, the 
estimated enrolment will increase from 19,579,- 
000 to 26,549,000—an increase of 6,970,000. 

For the same period, secondary school enrol- 
ment will jump from 6,219,000 to 7,555,000— 
an increase of 1,336,000. Secondary school enrol- 
ment will decline from 6,277,000 in 1947 until 
1952, when the low point will be reached of 6,- 
045,000—a loss of 232,000. But from there on 
to 1960, enrolments in secondary schools will 
climb to an estimated 8,122,000—an increase of 
2,280,000 between the years 1952 and 1960. 
Total school enrolment will increase from 24,- 
546,000 in 1947 to 34,091,000 in 1960—a to- 
tal net increase in elementary and secondary 
school enrolments of 9,545,000. 

What do these estimated increases imply? they 
indicate that thousands of additional teachers 
must be employed and new buildings and equip- 
ment provided for the increased school popula- 
tion. From 1949-50 through 1958-59, a total of 
262,100 new elementary teachers must be pre- 
pared to handle the increased enrolment alone. 
That is, that many more teaching positions will 
have to be filled than in 1948. The total number 
of elementary teaching positions will increase 
from 657,400 in 1948 to 921,000 in 1957, when 
the peak of the elementary school enrolment will 
be reached. The calculations indicate that there 


Table 1. Estimated Teacher Demand for the Decade 1949-50 Through 1958-59 


Purposes 


Elementary High School Total 








To replace experienced teachers as they die, retire, or leave the classrooms 


for other reasons 


To provide one additional teacher for each 30 additional elementary pupils, 
due to increased birth rates (one for each 25 for high school) 


To replace teachers holding emergency certificates 


To reduce the size of classes to a nationwide average of 25 pupils 


559,434 174,360 733,794 


311,460 
90,000 
142,460 


49,360 
20,000* 


262,100 
70,000* 
142,460” 





1,033,994 243,720 1,277,714 


* These are estimated figures of the number of such teachers now teaching on emergency certificates. \ 
» Obtained by dividing the estimated elementary school enrolment in 1958-59 by 25 and taking the difference between 


this quotient and the estimated number of elementary teaching positions for that year shown in Table C. 


—— 
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will be 12,040 fewer secondary teaching positions 
in 1951 than there were in 1948. But from 1952 
on, secondary school enrolment climbs, requiring 
84,040 new high school teachers between 1952 
and 1960. Total secondary teaching positions will 
increase from 336,220 in the low year of 1951 
to 420,300 in 1960. 

It should be borne in mind that these fore- 
casts do not attempt to take into consideration 
possible developments which would materially 
affect enrolment, particularly at the high school 
level, such as reorganization of school districts, 
extension of services and curricula, extension of 
high schools to children who do not have them, 
increased holding power, etc. The forecasts do not 
include the pre-service age group in the calcula- 
tions. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER DEMAND 
SITUATION 


Estimated demand for the decade 1949-50 
through 1958-59. As previously stated, this de- 
cade was chosen for analysis because it is the per- 
iod of greatest impact of increased enrollment 


upon the elementary school with which we must 
deal now. 

Average annual demand. Reducing the pro- 
jected total demand for elementary teachers for 
the decade 1949-58 to an average annual demand, 
one would reflect the following: 
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Table 2. Average Annual Estimated Demand for Elementary 
Teachers, for the Decade 1949-50 Through 1958-59 








Total Average 
1949-1958 Annual estimated 


Purpose demand demand 





To replace experienced teach- 
ers who leave the class- 
559,434 55,943 
To provide one additional 
teacher for each 30 pupils 
of increased enrolment... . 
To replace emer; teachers 
To reduce size of classes to an 
average of 25 pupils 


26,210 
7,000 


14,246 
103,399 


262,100 
70,000 


142,460 
1,033,994 





Thus the average estimated annual requirement 
for elementary teachers for the decade will run in 
excess of 100,000. The above calculation assumes, 
of course, that replacement of emergency teachers 
and reduction of teaching load will be distributed 
uniformly over the 10-year period. It should be 
pointed out that the above analysis does not take 
into consideration either the extension of addi- 
tional services at the grade 1-8 level, or the pre- 
school group. This factor will be discussed later 
in this analysis. 

Prospects for Meeting the Demand for Elemen- 
tary Teachers. For the teacher education institu- 
tions to meet the estimated demand for elemen- 
tary teachers for the decade 1949-58 would re- 
quire an average annual production rate of 103,- 
000 (in round numbers) qualified teachers com- 


Table 3. Comparison of Annual Estimated Demand, 1949-58 for New Elementary Teachers to Fill New Positions and for 
Replacements, with Production Rate of 1947-48 








Estimated 


1947-48 Production 


Number by which 1947-48 production 
must be increased to meet demand. 





annual 
demand 








degree) 


All levels of preparation 
(30, 60, 90 hrs. and 


If degree 
level is 
required 


At present levels of cer- 
tification (30, 60, 90 hrs. 
and degree) 


Number 
completing 
degree 














(2) (3) 


(4) (5) (5) 





19,964 
19,964 
19,964 
19,964 
19,964 
19,964 
19,964 
19,964 
19,964 
19,964 


75,785 
79,502 
79,400 
78,270 
97,985 
100,353 
93,840 
82,759 
70,670 
62,970 


821,534 199,640 


64,643 
68,360 
68,258 
67,128 
86,843 
89,211 
82,698 
71,617 
59,528 
51,828 


55,821 
59,538 
59,436 
58,306 
78,021 
80,389 
73,876 
62,795 
50,706 
43,006 


11,142 
11,142 
11,142 
11,142 
11,142 
11,142 
11,142 
11,142 
11,142 
11,142 
710,114 


111,420 621,894 
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pleting pre-service preparation. This is, roughly, 
five times the number prepared in 1947-48. 
According to Maul’s study (Teacher Supply 
and Demand in the United States), the produc- 
tion of elementary teachers in 1947-48 was 19,- 
964. This represents all levels of preparation— 
one, two, three and four years. To supply only 
the demand for new teachers to fill new positions 
created by increased enrolment (26,210) would 
require a production rate of roughly one and a 
half times the 1947-48 rate. To supply the de- 
mand for new teachers to replace those leaving the 
profession last year (55,943) would require a 
production rate of more than two and a half times 
the 1947-48 rate. To supply the demand for these 
two categories, considered as absolute minimum 
demands, would require 82,153, a production rate 
of more than four times that of 1947-48. 
Comparison of Estimated Actual Annual De- 
mand for New Elementary Teachers with 1947-48 
Production Rate. Comparing the estimated de- 
mand for new elementary teachers, year by year, 
for the decade for those two items considered 
more or less as absolutes, 7.e., the number required 


to fill new positions and the number required to 
replace experienced teachers leaving the profes- 
sion, with the 1947-48 production rate will indi- 
cate the minimum extent to which the prepara- 
tion of elementary teachers must be extended. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER DEMAND SITUATION 


To obtain a complete picture of the future de- 
mands for new high school teachers, it is neces- 
sary to consider the period 1948-60, since the peak 
in enrolment, resulting from the increased birth 
rates of the 1940’s will not be reached until the 
school year 1960-61 or later. The presumed peak 
of the birth rate was reached in 1947. Babies 
born in that year will enrol in high school for 
the first time in the school year 1960-61. For pur- 
poses of comparison, the need for new elementary 
teachers is also shown for the period covered in 
Table A. 

The total estimated demand for new high 
school teachers for the 13-year period 1948-60 is 
305,909, or about 25,000 a year; for elementary 

1 Maul estimates that the colleges reporting represented about 83 
per cent of the total enrolment in higher institutions in the 
United States. No effort has been made in this study to correct 
these incomplete data. Since these are maximal supply figures, it 


is assumed that the 83 per cent would represent rather clearly the 
actual supply. 


teachers, 1,197,561, or about 92,000 a year. Total 
demand for new teachers for the 13-year period 
would be 1,523,470, or about 117,000 a year. The 
estimated average annual demand for new high 
school teachers in the period 1948-60 is shown 
in Table 5. 


Table 5. Average Annual Estimated Demand for High- 
School Teachers, 1948-60 








Total Average 
1948-1960 Annual estimated 


Purpose demand demand 


G1) (2) (3) 


. To replace experienced 
teachers who leave the 
classrooms 

. To provide one additional 
teacher for each 25 addi- 
tional pupils due to in- 
creased birth rate 73,800 5,677 

. To replace teachers hold- 
ing emergency certificates 20,000 1,538 








232,108 17,855 


325,909 25,070 





It is apparent that a different situation is faced 
regarding teacher demand and supply at the high 
school level than that at the elementary level. 

Maul’s study showed that 34,071 secondary 
school teachers were graduated in 1947-48. Should 
this rate continue, and barring the development of 
factors which would materially increase the de- 
mand for new high school teachers, a developing 
surplus at this level seems to be indicated. 

The total estimated demand for the 13-year pe- 
riod is 325,909. At the 1947-48 rate of produc- 
tion, a total of about 440,000 would be prepared 
in that period. Again the estimated average an- 
nual demand is about 9,000 less than the 1947-48 
production rate. 

Should the 1947-48 production rate continue, a 
cumulative surplus of 137,014 would occur by 
1960; and by 1256, when the upswing in sec- 
ondary school enrolments will be well under way, 
a surplus of 136,298 will have accumulated. 

Estimated decreasing enrolment reflects an es- 
timated decline in the number of high school 
teaching positions from 348,260 in 1948 to 336,- 
200 in 1951, when the low point in estimated 
secondary school enrolment will be reached, a de- 
cline of 12,060 in the number of positions which 
will be required to staff the high schools of the 
nation. Not until 1955 will the number of posi- 
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EIGHT TIMES AS MANY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS! 


tions required climb back to and pass the 1948 
number. 

Again, it should be emphasized that this analy- 
sis is based on present conditions. There are a 
number of probable and desirable developments 
which could change the situation materially. The 
above calculations cannot, of course, take into con- 
sideration the extent to which high schools will 
increase their holding power, the much needed ex- 
tension of curricula and services which would in- 
crease the number of teachers required, the re- 
organization of school districts throughout the 
country which would make available high school 
opportunities to thousands of children who do not 
now have such opportunities. All of these factors 
should in some degree develop by 1960; all are 
needed, some are imperative; and the gradual 
evolving and expanded concept of the scope of 
opportunity to which children are entitled indi- 
cates a high degree of probability that these devel- 
opments will take place or be underway by 1960. 
Should that happen, the apparent overproduction 
of secondary teachers would tend to disappear, 
and, depending upon the extent to which new 
services are expanded, might conceivably develop 
into actual underproduction. For example, the Na- 
tional Commission on School District Reorganiza- 
tion reports? that, out of a total of 103,000 school 
districts in the United States, 74,000 furnish no 
more than eight grades of schooling for their chil- 
dren and therefore no high school work at all, and 
of this 74,000, a total of 15,000 districts operate 
no school of any kind. This is cited to show need 
which not only should be met, but probably will 
be in the near future. Such a development could 
create a demand for new high school teachers far 
beyond that estimated in this study. 


THREE ADDITIONAL AREAS OF DEMAND FOR 
TEACHERS 


There are three areas which should enter into 
any analysis of the estimated teacher demand- 
supply for the periods 1948-1960 in order to pre- 
sent an overall, complete picture. Because of lack 
of information upon which to base assumptions 
which could have a reasonable degree of validity, 
these areas were not included in this analysis. 

2 Your school District. Report of the National Commission on 
School District Reorganization, Department of Rural Education, 


National Education Association of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1948, derived from calcuations contained on p. 56-58. 
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Supply-demand for Higher Education 


With reference to the supply-demand of college 
teachers, the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education has indicated that college staffs should 
be doubled by 1952 as compared to the 1946-47 
size (155,000) reaching 300,000 in 1952 and 
350,000 by 1960.* There are at present no nation- 
wide figures on the current supply. The Commis- 
sion will undertake during 1948-49 a study of 
the supply-demand situation for higher institu- 
tions. 


Supply-demand for Administrative and 
Supervisory Positions 


According to the U. S. Office of Education, 
there were employed in the public schools in 1945- 
46 the following number of persons in adminis- 
trative positions: 

Superintendents 


Principals 
Supervisors 


In that year there were 831,026 teaching posi- 
tions in the public schools. There were therefore, 
roughly, one principal to each 28 teaching posi- 
tions, and one supervisor to each 122 teaching po- 
sitions. Assuming that this same ratio should be 
maintained in the period 1948-60, for public and 
private schools, an increase in principalships and 
supervisory positions of nearly 50 per cent would 
be indicated. The number of superintendencies 
would likely remain constant. Since there are few 
data to base estimates upon, either of new posi- 
tions or replacement need, no effort is made in this 
study to forecast the probable needs in this area. 


Nursery and Kindergarten 


It has been estimated that only about 10 per 
cent of the age group 2-5 are at present provided 
with pre-school services, nursery and kindergarten 
schools, and only about 20 per cent of the 5-year- 
olds have access to kindergarten schools.* It 
seems obvious that school services will be ex- 
tended to a much larger proportion of this age 
group in the future. Assuming that nursery and 

(Continued on page 192) 


* Stafing Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
Democracy, a Report on the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, vol. IV. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947, p. 9-12. 

*The Expanding Role of Education. Twenty-sixth Yearbook. 
American Association of School Administrators. Washington, D. C., 
1948, p. 40. 





Devotionals in Highland Park 


By MAUDE McELVANEY 


ELIEVING that every child needs moral and 
B spiritual guidance as well as mental and 
physical training, the Highland Park Junior High 
School has started having a short devotional each 
morning at 9 o'clock. As soon as the bell rings for 
the beginning of the school day, a record of a 
hymn—Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant—is played; 
then a pupil from the dramatics or speech class 
reads the devotional. This program goes out on 
the public address system to every room in the 
building, including the gymnasium. It is the one 
time during the day when everything is quiet. 

This devotional pause has been used for over 
a year with increasing popularity with both stu- 
dents and faculty. One English teacher uses the 
writing of devotionals when her class is studying 
paragraph development; another teacher uses this 
program as an opportunity to teach students to 
use the microphone. The football coach and the 
principal have written splendid devotionals, which 
are timely and thought-provoking, as well as of 
special interest to our pupils. Boys and girls have 
submitted commendable and usable devotionals. 

During Brotherhood Week, at our invitation, 
a rabbi, a Catholic priest, and a minister of the 
Christian Church, each wrote a devotional, which 
we broadcast preceded by a musical recording ap- 
propriate to the faith. 

The following are sample scripts: 


WHAT ARE YOU HERE For? 
“Seek and ye shall find.”’—Luke 11:9 


Are you ever bothered with questions you 
can’t answer? Oh, of course, teachers are always 
asking questions you can’t answer! But I mean 
questions that seem unanswerable . . . like these: 

Why am I living? What's my goal in life? Does 
God have a plan for my life? What do I believe 
about God and religion? Am I a Presbyterian 
just because my parents are? Do I go to the syna- 


* This article is adapted by the Editor from “Devotion- 
als,” 56 page mimeographed publication of the Highland 
Park Public Schools, 3610 Cornell, Dallas 5, Texas. W. B. 
Irvin, Superintendent; Margaret Wasson, Director of Cur- 
riculum Publications. April, 1948. 


* Maude McElvaney is a teacher in Highland 
Park Junior High School, Dallas 5, Texas, 
and sponsor for its devotional period.* 


gogue because my parents are Jewish? Or am I a 
Catholic because my Mom and Dad are Catholics? 
Do you know what you believe? Is there a life 
after death? Was the universe created according 
to a Divine plan? If so, how and why? Are you 
in any way responsible for what someone else 
does? How can the things I do affect some other 
boy or girl? Are these enough questions to get 
your brain clicking at a faster rate of speed? 

In the elementary schools you learned basic sub- 
jects—how to read, spell (that is, some of you 
did!) write, work arithmetic, et cetera. In Junior 
High you continue these fundamentals but you 
are (I hope!) also learning to think and interpret 
for yourself. It’s no longer necessary just to meek- 
ly accept what someone else says as the truth. In- 
vestigate, and think about it and come to your 
own decision. 

You must have asked yourself sometime or 
other ‘“Why am I here—living at this time?” “Is 
it to grab my share of money and pleasure—just 
to have a good time always?” 

What do you believe? 

Out of 989 students here in this Junior High 
surely there is a small group of boys and girls 
who are genuinely interested in just such ques- 
tions as these. Why don’t you get together some 
afternoon after school and discuss them—get one 
another’s ideas—find out why others believe as 
they do? ‘Seek and ye shall find.” 


Dear God, we truly want to know more. Help 
us to seek until we find satisfying answers to all 
these questions. Do Thou guide us in our think- 
ing. Amen. 

Love THy NEIGHBOR 


“And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength: this is the first commandment. And 
the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love 
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DEVOTIONALS IN 


thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other com- 
mand ment greater than these.’’—Mark 12:30, 31 


Yesterday we reviewed some of the things our 
U. N. is determined to do. This morning let’s 
look at some of the things they recommend for 
nations to do. 

Number one, and of so much importance to 
our country, ““To practice tolerance and live to- 
gether with one another as good neighbors.” 
That’s a big order for even a small group! 

This country has been troubled more and more 
by intolerance—race against race—teligion against 
religion. Remember our pledge of allegiance to 
the flag? We say it so glibly, but do we mean it? 
What about that last part, “with liberty and jus- 
tice for all”? Does the Negro in America have 
real liberty? Does the American-born Japanese 
always get justice? Does the Jew have as much 
liberty as the Gentile in our country? Does the 
poor Mexican farmer in south Texas have justice 
when, in many places, he can’t go to schools where 
white Americans go? 

Before we can dictate good neighbor policy 
to other countries, we had better strive to put our 
own house in order and learn to get along with 
neighbors within our own borders. 

The U.N. is strong only as far as the nations 
participating are strong. And a nation is no strong- 
er than its citizens. That is why we are stressing 
your honesty—your integrity—your consideration 
for others. For if our citizens can’t get along with 
other citizens, how on earth can we ever expect 
our nation to get along with other nations? 


“If there is righteousness in the heart, 
There will be beauty in the character ; 
If there is beauty in the character 
There will be harmony in the home. 
If there is harmony in the home, 
There will be order in the nation. 
If there is order in the nation, 
There will be peace in the world.” 


O God, our world is in such a mess. Forgive 
our greed and selfishness. Help us to be more 


tolerant with those who don’t believe as we do or 
whose skin is a different color from ours. Amen. 


HUMAN THERMOSTATS 


“And be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ’s 
Sake, hath forgiven you.” —Ephesians 4:32 
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Are you a thermometer or a thermostat? What's 
the difference? A thermometer tells the tempera- 
ture but does nothing about it; a thermostat brings 
a cold place to a comfortable warmness. 

Our school will have either a warm, friendly, 
helpful atmosphere or unfriendly, “‘snooty’’ atmos- 
phere. If each of us will do his part in being a 
thermostat instead of a thermometer, we can make 
this Junior High a place where new pupils will 
feel glad to be enrolled. 

Sometimes a new pupil coming into our school 
feels a chilly atmosphere caused by boys and girls 
too busy with their own affairs to show any warm- 
ness and friendliness. Have you ever moved into 
a new place and enrolled in a strange school? Re- 
member the feeling of aloneness in the midst of 
so many people hurrying and bustling through the 
halls? That is, until some pupil stopped and asked 
you if there were anything we could do to help 
you? Then you no longer felt so lonely; someone 
had noticed you and showed a friendly interest. 

Too often we forget to be helpful to new pupils 
who come to our school. Some cliques are so close 
that they refuse to consider a newcomer as a mem- 
ber of their bunch. They simply ignore the new 
pupil instead of doing all they can to make it 
easier for the new student. How would you like 
to be treated if you moved to another city and had 
to go into a strange new school? 

Just recently a new pupil enrolled here and in 
one class the teacher assigned him a vacant seat 
next to a boy—and instead of the “‘old’”’ boy mak- 
ing him feel welcome, he simply scowled at the 
new boy as if he resented his being there. Such a 
cold, unfriendly greeting isn’t going to help either 
our school or you who present such a cool front. 

Let’s be more friendly to all newcomers and 
make them feel at home. A father of one of our 
newcomers was asked last week how his daughter 
liked our Junior High and he replied that she was 
“liking it a little better now.” If we are human 
thermostats we will do something about this situ- 
ation so that parents of new pupils will say, “She's 
crazy about Junior High. All the boys and girls 
are so friendly and helpful!” 


Dear God, help us to be kind and helpful to- 
ward others, and in so doing, make this the finest 
school possible. Amen. 
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ONE GoD 


“As the heart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, O God; my soul 
thirsteth for God, for the living God.” —Ps. 42:1 


If everyone here were to make a trip to New 
York City, some would go by train, some by car, 
some by boat from Galveston or New Orleans, 
and some by air. The destination would be the 
same but the routes different. 

We all believe in One God but we take differ- 
ent “‘routes” in worshipping Him—Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Protestant. Each religion has made valu- 
able contributions to our civilization; and the more 
we know about each of these faiths the more un- 
derstanding we will be concerning them. 

If you are a Methodist, it’s probably because 
your parents are Methodist; if you are brought up 
in a Jewish home, surely you attend the synagogue; 
and, likewise, if your parents are Catholic, you 
are Catholic. 

Each morning you hear music before the verse 
of Scripture, and some hymns you may like and 
some you may not like at first, but just remember, 
in our Junior High School we have all three re- 
ligions represented, and when you hear an un- 
familiar hymn, although you may not understand 
it, it may be just the music that will help your 
Catholic friend start the day off right—or it may 
be a hymn from the Jewish church in which a 
cantor takes the solo part. 

A cantor is a soloist in the synagogue, and not 
only must he have a splendid voice, but he must 
be a man of ‘‘piety and moral integrity.” 

Catholic hymns will be sung in Latin, and Jew- 
ish hymns in Hebrew. 

Won't you please listen to your neighbor's 
hymns with patience and understanding as you 
would want him to listen to your favorite hymn? 


Dear God, help us to value highly our freedom 
of religion. We thank Thee for the privilege of 
worshipping Thee in any way we desire. Help us 
to worship Thee more sincerely than we have ever 
done before and please God, let my religion make 
me more loving and more helpful to others. Amen. 


ON LIVING A CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” . —Phil. 4:13 


The best things in life are not to be had for 
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the asking. They require unremitting effort, and 
the Christian life requires effort. Hard work is 
necessary in any field. You cannot become a good 
student without hard work; you can’t be “tops” 
on the football team unless you work hard; you 
can’t ever learn to play an instrument without 
much work; you can’t get a good collection of 
stamps unless you keep at it; you can’t make much 
headway with the girl you like unless you do 
something about it! 

Yet we expect to be good Christians almost by 
chance or accident. How much effort do we give 
to the cultivation of a devotional life as compared 
to other interests? We go to Sunday school on 
Sunday and occasionally stay for church. We rare- 
ly study our Sunday school lessons and sometimes 
we don’t even say our prayers. We will struggle 
to get through a difficult novel because it’s a best 
seller and we think we should be able to talk about 
it but we put the Bible down because we can't 
pronounce some of the names! We read the news- 
papers every day so that we can keep up with the 
news of a world that passes away but it takes too 
much effort to read the Gospels even to find out 
how we can share in the life that does not pass 
away! 

The athlete who fails to develop his strength 
and skill is soon outclassed; the student who 
neglects his study soon grows stale; the person 
who stops working trying to be a Christian soon 
begins to deteriorate, morally and _ spiritually. 
There is no such thing as standing still with a 
Christian; we are always either climbing the 
heights or else sinking back into the depths. 

Let us give God our dest, not our second best. 


Elementary Teachers 


(Continued from page 189) 


kindergarten schools are made available for 25 
per cent of the age group 2-5 by 1960-61, it 
would involve such schools for something like 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 children. This develop- 
ment would present a demand for at least 100,000 
new nursery and kindergarten teachers, depend- 
ing upon the assumption used as to the pupil- 
teacher ratio which will obtain. 


“There is no saturation point in education!” — 
Thomas ]. Watson, in Think, August, 1945. 
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Secretary, lox 141, Temple University, Broad and Montgomery 
Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

Arua Lamapa Campus Cuapter—Boston University. Ernest R. 
Spinney, Secretary, 83 Exeter Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Atpua P1 Campus Cuaprer—Rutgers University, Clifford Graf, 

Secretary, Sterling — High, Sterling, New Jersey. 

PHA Ruo Campus Cuapter—John Hopkins University. Henry 
G. G. Hirsch, Secretary, 19 Overhill Road, Baltimore 28, Mary- 
and. 

Atpua Tau Campus Cuapter—Pennsylvania State College. John 
Masley, Secretary-Treasurer, Room 109, Burrows Building, 

Peansylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. 

ALPHA HI Campus Cuapter—Syracuse Winieessite. Arthur E. 
Smith, Secretary, School of Education, 200 Slocum Hall, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


Avrpua Pi Campus Cuarprer—Uni of Buffalo. William Kean, 
Secretary, 288 Tremain Aven more, New York. 

Beta Gamma Campus Cuarren—George Washington University. 

illiam S. Rumbaugh, Secretary, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, 

N. W., Washington 8, D. a 

Bera Ersiton Campus Cuarrzr—University of land. Don- 
ald C. Hennick, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 

Alpha Psi Field Chapter—Utica, New York. Roger N. Mur- 
phy, Treasurer, 1653 Kenble Street, Utica, New York. 


DISTRICT VII 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL, District Pepooegmnatiog, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

STATES: Mi ae irth Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Pst Campus Cuarrer—Peabody College. James E. Spilman, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Box 212, George Peabody College, Nashville 4, 
Tennessee. 

Avcrua Bera Campus Cuarrer—University of Mg Earl R. 
Boggs, Secretary-Treasurer, Room D, Pea . Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Avcpua Kappa Campus Cuarprer—University of Tennessee. Earl 
Ramer, Secretary-Treasurer, ttment of Education, College 
of Education, University of Knoxville 16, Ten- 
nessee 

Aces Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of Kentucky. Frank G. 
Dickey, Secretary-Treasurer, Room 118, Education Building, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Avtpua X1 Campus Cuaprer—University of Alabama. Robert C. 
Hammock, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 1023, University of Ala- 
bama, University, Alabama. 

Bera Atpua Campus Cuapter—Louisiana State University. Gor- 
don Webb, Secretary-Treasurer, College of Education, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. 

Beta Tueta Campus Cuarter—University of North Carolina 
William L. Flowers, Secretary-Treasurer, Chapel Hill High 
School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Beta Nu Campus Cuarter—University of Mississippi. W. Scott 
Griffin, Treasurer, Box 56, University, Mississippi 

Alpha lota Fieid Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. S. M. Crain, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Clinton, Mississippi. 

Beta Alpha Field Chapter—Mobile, Alabama. '_ G. Wilson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Murphy High School, Mobile, Alabama. 


ennessee, 
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Phi Delta Kappa Directory of Chapters 


DISTRICT I 

GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Grays Harbor 
College, Aberdeen, Washington. 

STATES: Washington, Oregon. Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuarter—University of Washington. F. F. Powers, 
pescctare Toentunes 114 Education Hall, University of Wash- 
ington, ttle 5, Washington. 

Cur Campus Cuarrer—University of Oregon. William Sampson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, School of Education, University of Oregon, 


, Oregon. 
Atrpna Gamma Campus Cuaprer—State College of Washington. 
Stayner Brighton, Treasurer, Box 765, College Station, Pullman, 


Washington. 
Sigma Field ag ag? tg Oregon. Fred Roundtree, Treas- 
urer, 5024 N. E. 34th, Portland 11, Oregon. 
Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. Bertrum Myhre, 
reasurer, Fern Hill School, Tacoma, Washington. 
Alpha Tau Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. Robert E. Lantz, 
retary-Treasurer, Superintendent of Schools, Woodburn, Ore- 


gon. 
DISTRICT II 


EMERY STOOPS, 2013 Manning, Los Angeles 25, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

De.tta Campus Cuarrer—Stanford University. James I. Van Fos- 
sen, Secretary, 2368 Oakwood Drive, Palo Alto, California. 

Lamapa Campus Cuartrer—University of California, Carl Dwight, 
Secretary, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 

Apna Epstron Campus Cuarter—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Calvin E. Gross, Secretary, Box 160, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Atpua Zeta Campus Cuarprer—University of Arizona. E. L. Lar- 
son, Treasurer, College of Education, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

ALPHa Omicron Campus Cuapter—Claremont College. Allan G. 
Smith, Secretary, Harper Hall, Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont, California. 

Acpua Urpsiron Campus Cnapter—University of Utah. Ra 
* eee Treasurer, 336 Williams Avenue, Salt Lake 


mond 
ity 4, 


Atpua Cur Campus Cuarpter—University of California. Dave 
Pascoe, Secretary, Education Building, Room 123, U. C. A. 
405 aeEts Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Arthur E. Ling- 

rg, Treasurer, 3766 21st Street, San Francisco 14, California. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Richard N. Helm, Treas- 
urer, 824 Swift, Fresno, California. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Norman O. Tall- 
man, Treasurer, 2100 West Cleveland Avenue, Montebello, Cal- 


ifornia. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Glenn Durflinger, 
peeeeany Seensaset, 1820 Olive Avenue, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
ornia. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Lyrel D. Bullard, 

acerville Elementary Schools, Placerville, Cali- 


Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. N. J. Barlow, Treasurer, 
223 State oe Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Floyd Cocking, 
Treasurer, Snyder High School, 1372 Twelfth Avenue, San 
Diego 2, California. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. Robert Krause, 

reasurer, Washington School, 1316 Baker Street, Bakersfield, 


California. : 
 — Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Thomas Inman, 
reasurer, Route 10, Box 711A, Phoenix, i 

Alpha Chi Field Chapter—Santa Ana, California. M. A. Gauer, 

reasurer, 212 North Helena Street, Anaheim, California. 

Alpha Omega Field Chapter—San Phe California. Lee T. Sims, 
28 Allegro Drive, Santa Cruz, California. 

Beta Gamma Field Chapter—San Luis Obispo, California. Myer 

Crumb, Secretary, Room 102, Courthouse, San Luis Obispo, 
California. 
DISTRICT III 

GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

STATES: Kansas issouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus Cuarrer—University of Missouri. J. O. Keller, 
Secretary, 111 Rothwell Gymnasium, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Karrpa Campus Cuarter—University of Kansas. Nicholas L. Ger- 
ren, Secretary, Room 105, Fraser Hall, University of 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mu Campus Cuaprer—University of Texas. Rhea H. Williams, 
Treasurer, Extension Blvd. 105, University of Texas, Austin, 


Texas. 

Avena Atpua Campus Cuarprer—University of Oklahoma. Harry 
Huffman, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

Avpua Detta Campus Cuapter—Kansas State College. Jesse M. 
Schall, Secretary, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuapter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 


lege. A. Frank Nelson, Secretary-Treasurer, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 

Beta Zeta Campus Cuarrer—Oklahoma A. & M. College. Ben- 
jamin C. Dyess, Treasurer, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still. 
water, Oklahoma. 

Beta Iota Campus Cusccen—Wodhingsn University. Robert D. 
Snyder, Secretary, 5660 Kingsbury, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. T. D. Adams, Treasurer, 
9490 Manchester Road, Rock Hill 19, Missouri. 

Gamma Field Chapter—Topeka, Kansas. Frank E. Wilson. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Sumner Elementary School, T Kansas. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. M. M. Treas. 
urer, 7227 df erson, Kansas City 5, Missow 

Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. Claude H. Brown, 
Secretary. Treasurer c. M. S.C. W » Missouri. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. c H. Allen, Sec- 
Yretary-Treasurer, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Frank Cunningham, Treas- 
urer, 343 San Antonio 1, Texas. 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. O. F. Grubbs, Treasurer, 
301 East Quincy, tog Kansas. 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, Secretary. 
Treasurer, P. O. Box 131, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. Henry A. Jahnke, 

retary-Treasurer, 421 Oxford, Houston, Texas. 

Alpha Upsilon Field Cha Girardeau, Missouri. Irvin 
_ Keller, Secretary, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 

issouri, 

Beta Beta Field Chapter—Springfield, Missouri. Doyle Kemper, 
Secretary-Treasurer, State Teachers College, Springfield, Mis- 


souri. 
DISTRICT IV 


RUSSELL E. JONAS, District Representative, Black Hills Teach. 
ers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

STATES: yomin, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota. 








Ersiton Campus Cuapter—State University of Iowa. J. Francis 
Rummel, aaa, College of Education, State University of 
° 


Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. — 

Era Campus Cuaprer—University of Minnesota. John Free, Sel- 
retary, 214 Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Omicron Campus Cnaptrer—University of Nebraska. Wesley 
per ngs Secretary-Treasurer, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebras 

Avtpua Tueta Campus CuHarprer—University of North Dakota. 
Carl V. Peterson, Secretary-Treasurer, 505 Maple, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. 

Ateua Mu Campus Cuarter—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion. Knies, Treasurer, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Coloradu. 

Avpua Sicma Caurus Cuarrer—University of Denver. Artbur 
W. Beck, Secretary, 4400 tate Street, ver 12, Colorado. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuaprer—University of Colorado. Doyne 
M. Smith, Secretary, College of Education, University of Colo 
rado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Bera Kappa Campus Cuarrer—lIowa State College. J. E. Bicknell, 
Secretary, 610 Pammel Court, Ames, Iowa. 

Beta Mu Campus Cuaprer—University of Wyoming. O. R. 
Hendrix, Secretary, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Iota Field Chapter—State of South Dakota. Russell E. Jonas, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. Harvey A. Smith, Treas- 
urer, 2609 North 52nd Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 629 3rd Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Alpha Phi Field Chapter—Cedar Falls, Iowa. Guy W. Wagner, 

reasurer, Curriculum Laboratory, I. S. T. C., Cedar Falls, 


Iowa. 
DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 3 
STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 

Virginia, Kentucky. 

Avena Campus Cuapter—Indiana University. Z. Jack Cornea, 
Secretary, School of Health, Physical Educ. & Rec., Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Zeta Campus Cuaprer—The University of Chicago. Walcott H. 
Beatty, Secretary, University of Chicago, Department of Educa- 
tion, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chica 7, Illinois. 

Pr Campus Cuaprer—University of Illinois. Ralph A. Shick, Sec 
retary, 404 North Goodwin Avenue, Urbana, Illinois. ; 

Sea taueres Cuarter—Ohio State University. Mrs. Beryl Swift, 
Secretary, Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

UrsiLon Canves Cuaprer—Northwestern University. Richard L. 

er, Secretary, 342 Custer, Evanston, Illinois. 

Pur Campus Cuarter—University of Wisconsin. Harold H. 
Hailer, Secretary-Treasurer, University of Wisconsin, Univer- 
sity Extension Division, Madi 6, Wisconsin. 

Omeca Campus Cuarrer—University of Michigan. Roy E. Som- 
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